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THE ENGLISH TRADES-UNIONS. 


It is very hard in England, at the present moment, to 
know and speak the truth about anything. The heat and 
consequent stratification of public opinion in regard to all 
questions which in any way trench upon conflicting social 
and political prejudices is so great, that facts which come 
to the inquirer through this medium are affected very 
much as objects are by the mirage stratification of hot air, 
—turned upside down. The inherent difficulties in the 
way of the present inquiry as to the condition and pros- 
pects of trades-unions seem doubled; for, aside from the 
stratification of public opinion without, there is a stratifi- 
cation of fact within, which makes even statistical general- 
izations very unsatisfactory. The 252 unions which appear 
upon the books of the Registrar of Trade and Friendly 
Societies are by no means alike in details of constitution, 
method, and purpose. Moreover, the social stratification, 
which is conspicuous in the upper portion of English 
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society, has its counterpart in the configuration of that 
vague division of the population called the “ working 
classes.” There is no great solidarity of feeling among 
workingmen as a whole: the lines of demarcation between 
skilled and unskilled are drawn as sharply as the innova- 
tions of machinery permit them to be, and trades of equal 
skill are kept apart by petty traditional jealousies; so that 
the progress of a part does not always mean the progress 
of the whole. 

The functions of the modern trades-union are often 
described as threefold,— aggressive, defensive, and benev- 
olent. The first two have primarily to do with all the 
questions of wages, strikes, lock-outs, and all the bellig- 
erent activities which attract attention and gain notoriety 
for the militant side of efforts to secure rights and defend 
those already obtained. The provident work, on the other 
hand, is seldom appreciated, and often quite ignored, inso- 
much that no longer ago than July, 1888, we find the 
Labor Correspondent for the Board of Trade congratulat- 
ing himself, in the second report upon trades-unions, that 
the publication of such figures will not only serve to en- 
lighten economists and the unions themselves, but “ will 
also tend greatly to correct the generally prevailing no- 
tion that the sole object of trades-unions is to foster and 
encourage strikes, and that most of-their funds are ap- 
plied for that purpose.”, Fortunately, it is not necessary 
to enter upon any detailed study of the constitution and 
mechanism of English unions. It is quite enough to in- 
dicate the characteristics which determine their work. 

The conspicuous features of the organization as a whole 
are: (1) a large number of purely independent local 
unions, managing their own affairs; (2) the centralized or 
amalgamated societies, embracing local branches in the 
same or similar trades; (8) the trade councils, forming a 
centre of communication for the various societies of a given 
locality ; (4) the annual Congress of the whole body, with 
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its permanent representative, the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee. Thus it is evident that, while centralization is by no 
means entirely wanting, there is nothing of the compact- 
ness and uniformity which were aimed at in a great central- 
ized organization like the Knights of Labor in the United 
States. Moreover, there is still another important pecul- 
iarity; for the English unions, like some of the older 
unions in the United States, are essentially trade unions, 
founded for the most part upon identity of pursuit, and 
a capacity to earn the normal wages of the trade,—a 
capacity which nowadays is usually taken as an indication 
of at least a minimum of technical training, corresponding 
roughly to the old requirements of apprenticeship. In 
some of the stronger and more conservative organizations, 
the old terms of apprenticeship, extending in a few cases 
to seven years, are in theory still insisted upon as qualifi- 
cations for membership, though even here the rougher 
criterion of wage-earning skill is usually accepted as suf- 
ficient evidence of eligibility on the part of any proselyte 
who can be persuaded to join. 

It is difficult to explain in a single word the relations of 
mutual independence and loose association in which these 
organizations stand. First of all, there are the numerous 
purely local unions, embracing as many artisans in their 
respective localities and industries as can be persuaded to 
join an organization and pay regular assessments for mutual 
protection in wages and hours of labor, for out-of-work 
benefits, sick pay, burial funds, and the like; and the only 
connection which these societies have with the collective 
body of unionists arises from the fact that they send dele- 
gates with greater or less regularity to the annual con- 
gress, contribute somewhat grudgingly to the support of 
the Parliamentary Committee, and appear, perhaps, on the 
books of the Registrar of Trade and Friendly Societies. 
In other respects, they preserve their exclusive autonomy, 
with the usual board of officers and the familiar commit- 
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tee machinery of an independent “lodge.” The real com- 
plexity of organization appears in what are called the amal- 
gamated societies, of national or even international extent. 
They represent an alliance either of local organizations in 
identically the same trade, as in the case of the Friendly 
Society of Iron Founders, or as in the case of the Amal- 
gamated Engineers, an alliance of trades which are so 
closely related as to be interdependent in all matters touch- 
ing trade prosperity or disputes. Yet even those societies, 
although they sometimes boast of scattered branches in 
the United States and the English Colonies, illustrate the 
very limited capacity of the English unions for close and 
efficient combination. English and Scotch organizations 
usually keep apart; duplicate amalgamations sometimes 
exist side by side in the same trade; and local unions, 
like the London Compositors, stay outside. 

It is in these societies, however, that we find that 
hierarchy of committees which acts as a pretty efficient 
check upon the disastrous tendency to precipitate a gen- 
eral strike or dispute over purely local and insignificant 
grievances. An application for redress of grievances, 
after being voted by the lodge immediately concerned, is 
usually submitted to the “district committee” of the com- 
bined branches in a given trade centre. Approved by 
this body, the application, accompanied by full particulars 
as to the question at issue and the number of workmen 
and employers likely to be affected by the action proposed, 
then goes on to the executive committee of the whole 
society, which may either approve, disapprove, recommend 
other modes of action, or refer the question to a general 
ballot of the whole body. Without the consent of the 
“executive,” no action which involves the society as a 
whole is valid; but, subject to the approval of this su- 
preme council, all resolutions of the district committee 
touching rates of wages, hours of labor, overtime, and 
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similar subjects, are binding upon members within the 
district, and members involved in any strike or lock-out 
resulting from-such an approved decision receive the full 
support of the society, according to the provisions of the 
general rules. Since registration of unions under the pro- 
visions of the Trade Union Act* has become more gen- 
eral, there has been the greatest publicity as to these 
rules; and, though they vary in important details, the 
method indicated represents fairly enough the procedure 
of the unions in purely offensive and defensive action, 
neglecting for the moment their work as friendly and 
benefit societies. The strike pay, which is quite distinct 
from the out-of-work donation, varies in the more im- 
portant societies from 10 to 12 shillings per week, rising 
considerably above these amounts in some instances, and 
frequently including an additional scale of allowance for 
the wife and children. Added to these regular doles, 
there are frequent supplementary gratuities supplied from 
time to time by special levies. 

All this, it is needless to say, concerns but one function 
of the trades-unions, and a function that has diminished, 
rather than increased, of late years. Indeed, it is the 
constant taunt of the extreme socialistic minority within 
the unions and without that the expenditure for strikes, 
lock-outs, and other forms of trade disputes represents 
but an insignificant portion of the total expenditure and 
activity. On the other hand, the unions are constantly 
congratulating themselves upon this very fact; and they 
very properly use this taunt with which the extreme 
radicals attack them from below, to repel the assaults of 
those who attack them from above with the charge of 
acting “in restraint of trade” and keeping up an artificial 
standard of wages, which is a perpetual menace both to the 
profits of the employer and the commercial supremacy of 


*See the Trade Union Act, 34 & 35 Vic. (1871) c. 31; amended by the 
Trade Union Act Amendment Act, 39 & 40 Vic. (1876) c. 22. 
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England in foreign markets. Doubtless, also, it is true 
that wages is the touchstone by which the English work- 
man tests the value of trade organizations; and yet it is 
equally true that their educational value and generally 
admitted usefulness lie largely in the provisions they 
make for self-support in times of involuntary idleness 
caused by dull trade, and for various other forms of 
benefit,—sick, accident, superannuation, and the like. 
Of all these benefits, the most unique and interesting is 
the unemployed benefit, otherwise styled “ out-of-work 
benefit” or “donation benefit.” It is this which does 
most to preserve the self-respect of the workman and to 
counteract, in a measure, the demoralization arising from 
the curse of irregular employment, so much increased by 
modern tendencies to spasmodic or seasonal activity of 
trade. 

Here again, however, it is impossible to generalize. 
The Operative Stone-masons, the Operative Brick-layers, 
the Kent and Sussex Laborers’ Union, and other societies, 
have no out-of-work pay beyond the entirely distinct pro- 
vision which every society makes for strikes and disputes; 
and in others the only provision for the member out of 
work in the ordinary way is the older and less satisfactory 
form of benefit known as “travelling relief,” which, under 
specified conditions, advances railway fares and otherwise 
assists the workman in his search for employment. Still, 
with the larger and more typical unions, out-of-work pay 
is the main item of expenditure in years of bad trade. In 
fact, the accompanying tables show that the out-of-work 
expenditure indicates with marvellous sensitiveness and 
accuracy the general conditions of trade. It is little less 
than an inverted barometric reading of trade fluctuations, 
—rising in bad times and falling in good. The conditions 
under which this benefit is paid are therefore of special 
interest, and may be illustrated by the following generous 
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provisions in the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
According to their rules : — 


Should any free member (that is one who has been 12 months in 
the society) be thrown out of employment under circumstances satis- 
factory to his branch and not disentitled to benefit through arrears, 
or non-free member be withdrawn from his situation by a branch 
district committee or executive council, and continue out and sign the 
vacant book for three consecutive days, he shall be entitled to the 
sum of ten shillings per week for 14 weeks, seven shillings for 30 
weeks, and a further sum of six shillings for 60 weeks, when the 
benefit shall terminate; and in no case shall a member receive more 
than 104 weeks’ donation benefit in succession, except members of ten 
years’ standing or members who have been withdrawn from their 
situations by the executive council or local district committee or by 
their branch, making a total of £19 10s. in any period of 52 weeks. 


With the Carpenters, the total of their benefit may not 
exceed £9128. With the Iron Founders, a membership 
of two years gives a right to, “for the first 13 weeks, nine 
shillings per week ; for the second 13 weeks, eight shillings 
per week; for the next 26 weeks, six shillings per week. 
After donation has ceased, one shilling per week, if not 
working at any other occupation. One shilling per week 
shall be deducted frora the benefit, whatever the scale may 
be, and retained by the treasurer until the following club 
night, when it shall be paid in as contribution.” Other 
rates are: Boiler-makers and Iron Ship-builders, seven shil- 
lings for 14 weeks, and three for 9 weeks in any one year; 
Steam-engine Makers, ten shillings for 12 weeks, and an 
additional five shillings for 14 weeks in any one year. 

The rate of contribution among societies paying the full 
list of trade and sick benefits may be stated roughly at a 
shilling a week; but, in times of depression, when expen- 
diture is great and reserve funds are reduced, the assess- 
ments are increased for long periods, and frequently sup- 
plemented by special levies. The yearly balance in hand 
in a society like the Iron Founders, for example, fluctuates 
between £65,395, or a little more than £5 per head, in 
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1876, £1,909, or a little more than three shillings per head, 
in 1879 (the lowest point in recent years), and a little 
less than ten shillings per head again in 1886. So that, 
although the regular contribution in this society has some- 
times been less than the normal shilling, it gradually rose, 
in 1886,— with at one time 2,717 men, or 22 per cent. of 
the total membership, unemployed and on benefits, and 
the funds decreasing at the rate of £1,000 per month,— 
to two shillings, and continued at this rate from June till 
the end of the year. In 1886, the cost of donation — out- 
of-work pay —in this one society was £32,735, against 
£21,600 for the following year. The present rules of the 
Amalgamated Engineers provide that whenever the reserve 
falls below £3 per member contributions shall be increased 
till the reserve is restored. This rule called for an extra 
6d. per week for the two years ending in September, 1888 ; 
and for the last four years the additional assessment has 
averaged 3d. per week. 

Of other benefits it is not necessary to speak in detail. 
In the rules of the Friendly Society of Iron Founders, for 
example, it is stated that “the objects of this Society are 
the establishment of a fund for the relief of its members 
out of work, and for the mutual support of its members 
in case of sickness, accident, or superannuation, and the 
promotion of their trade interests and general welfare.” 
The anxiety and burden of administration involved in all 
these complexities, no less than the educational value of 
participation in such a complicated scheme for self-help, 
all become evident from the most casual glimpse of the 
financial relations of the branches to the executive body of 
these large societies. 

Speaking generally, all branches of an amalgamated 
society are governed by the same rules; all contributions 
are paid into the branch, and all benefits are conferred 
and disbursed by it, with the exception of superannuation 
and trade dispute benefits, which must be sanctioned by 
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the general executive. Once a year, the funds of the 
whole society are equalized; and lodges which before this 
time exhaust their funds by out-of-work pay, disputes, or 
other legitimate expenditure, draw upon more prosperous 
branches. So that the whole funds of the general society 
banked in this way among the branches may be concen- 
trated at any point. Farther than this, there is a vast 
amount of clerical work, involving paid secretaries, exten- 
sive central offices, and a good deal of skilled accountant 
work. Monthly reports are due from branches to the 
executive; and from the information thus furnished in 
regard to members sick, out of work, or otherwise affected 
by the state of trade, the general secretary compiles for 
distribution among the branches quarterly, annual, and 
sometimes even monthly * reports. The whole society is 
thus made a bureau of information,— an intelligence office 
in regard to fluctuations of trade, possibilities of obtaining 
employment for those who are burdening the donation 
benefits, and all affairs of local or general importance. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that this complicated 
mechanism is kept in working order by only the best 
societies,— those which serve to show what a labor organ- 
ization can do. Moreover, in certain large societies, like 
the Amalgamated Tailors, trade and sick benefits are 
separate; and the member has the option of paying 44d. 
per week for dispute pay and travelling relief, or 74d. for 
the full complement of benefits. But comparatively few 
of the 14,000 tailors avail themselves of the option. In 
other cases, a large amount of work is done with a com- 
paratively small fixed contribution, eked out from time to 
time by special levies. Thus the Northumberland Miners’ 
Mutual Confident Association calls for only 6d. per fort- 
night; and yet, with a membership which rose from 4,325 
in 1866 to 19,371 in 1874, and has since gradually fallen 


* The Friendly Society of Iron Founders, for example. 
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to 12,748 in 1877, we have the following interesting sum- 
mary of expenditures : — 


1863 to 1877.— For unemployed benefit, £40,124; on strikes, 
£74,952; on charities and grants to other districts and trades, 
£23,935; on funerals, £2,293; on emigration, £1,293; on costs of 
arbitrations and general expenses of management, £30,829; on sala- 
ries of general officials, £4,106; and on salaries of representatives in 
Parliament, £7,161,— a grand total of £184,693. 


It remains to consider the part which trade councils 
and the Congress and Parliamentary Committee play in the 
collective activity of the unions. The councils arose from 
the obvious necessity for some bond of association be- 
tween the organized trades of an industrial centre. They 
are in the strictest sense voluntary associations, composed 
of delegates from neighboring unions, and designed to cul- 
tivate an acquaintance between different trade societies 
and to promote their interest by mutual advice and con- 
certed action. For the most part, in times of peace, they 
are content to talk and to act as censors of trade morals 
by calling public attention to grievances affecting not 
only their own constituents, but often also unskilled and 
unorganized labor. In addition to this, they do a certain 
amount of advertising and proselyting with a view to ex- 
tending organization among non-union men. The growth 
of organization among agricultural laborers, twelve or four- 
teen years ago, was largely stimulated in this way. In 
times of dispute, their activity is often more conspicuous. 
Then they raise subscriptions in aid of strikes, appeal 
to the public, hold meetings of encouragement, and 
strengthen the hands of the brethren in divers ways. 
It will be seen at once that the usefulness of such a 
representative body is conditioned entirely upon the men 
who compose it. Still, it is safe to say that, as a half-way 
house between the societies and the general Congress, they 
do some valuable work in the way of formulating opinion 
and pruning away extravagances. The eight-hour ques- 
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tion, land nationalization, and all the mooted questions are 
discussed with a freedom which strongly reflects the color 
of local opinion and brings out the antagonistic views of 
different trades. By a curious provision for a sort of 
duplicate secondary representation, each council is repre- 
sented at the Congress by a special delegate, whose con- 
stituency is designated in the official report by the total 
membership of the unions which the council represents, 
the unions themselves at the same time sending delegates 
of their own,—a provision which sufficiently accounts for 
the guileless frequency with which newspapers credit the 
congresses with representing two hundred thousand or so 
more unionists than are known to exist. 

The constitution of the annual Congress presents no 
difficulties. It is simply a still more extensive manifesta- 
tion of the gregarious instinct that takes the place of 
definite centralization of the English trades. The first 
attempt at such a meeting was made in 1868, just as the 
unions were beginning to feel the good effects of the 
searching criticism and concentrated attention which par- 
liamentary investigation had secured for them. It was 
not until three years later that the Congress became im- 
portant enough to elect a permanent Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to represent its views in regard to legislation. 
Since then, however, the importance of this committee 
has gradually increased. It is actively represented in 
Parliament; it is consulted by the government in refer- 
ence to’ proposed labor legislation; and, at the annual 
Congress, the presentation of its report, the discussion of 
the legislative programme for the ensuing year, and the 
election of the new committee — composed according to 
present regulations of ten men and the secretary of the 
Congress—are the central features of the deliberations. 
From the very first there have been more or less suc- 
cessful attempts to exploit the congresses for noble and 
ignoble purposes,— sometimes by means of papers and 
speeches by public-spirited men designed to instruct the 
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unions in the way they should go, sometimes by alleged 
subsidizing of delegates in the interest of “fair trade,” 
and sometimes by attempts to give the congresses a 
special political complexion. From time to time, this 
has led to the expulsion of objectionable delegates; and, 
in 1872, a somewhat ironical resolution declared that 
papers in defence of the principles of trades-unionism 
would no longer be in order. In like manner, it is now 
provided that the expenses of delegates shall in no case 
be defrayed by persons outside the unions represented. 
Doubtless, it is difficult at times to draw the line between 
the philosophical essayist, the propagandist, and the polit- 
ical partisan ; and it occasionally happens to this day that 
men of social distinction and political eminence entertain 
their trades-union friends with harmless declamations 
about abolition of privileges and the like. 

Even the degree of centralization attained through the 
Congress and Parliamentary Committee has always been a 
source of apprehension to all those who have seen a great 
menace to existing social and political institutions in any 
tendency to a compact organization of workingmen; and, 
on the other hand, the attainment of some more compact 
’ federation has always been the ideal of those who have 
felt the chief weakness of the unions to lie in their isola- 
tion. Twenty years ago, people who avowed their sym- 
pathy with the growing organizations found it necessary 
to allay popular apprehension with assurances that a close 
federation of English trades was an impossibility, in view 
of the jealousies and conflicting interests involved. Even 
so sanguine a champion and historian of the labor move- 
ment as Mr. Howell, writing a dozen years ago, reassures 
the “timid and superstitious ” capitalist with an enumera- 
tion of difficulties which still hold good.* In conclusion, 
he says : — 

English capitalists may therefore feel secure, in so far as they are 
threatened with ruin from this cause, that the idea is but a phantom 


* Conflicts of Capital and Labor, p. 418. 
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and a dream, terrible in its realism to a timid and superstitious 
people, but dismissed with a smile by those who know anything of 
the habits and modes of thought of the working classes of this coun- 
try; and especially of unionists, who are neither dreamers nor social- 
ists, but slow, practical, hard-headed Anglo-Saxons, to whom an extra 
penny an hour is of more value than the finest theory ever propounded 
by a patriot or a philosopher. 


As a matter of fact, not a few attempts at a grand 
federation have actually been made since the National 
Labor Association of Organized Trades began its inglo- 
rious career in 1846, and from time to time the subject of 
a federation has come before the congresses; but nothing 
has ever been accomplished beyond a temporary alliance 
of closely related trades. 

If now we turn again to the actual work accomplished 
by trades-unions, we find the statistical summaries of trade 
and friendly benefits very imposing, as the table prepared 
by Mr. Burnett for the recent International Trade Unions 
Congress in London will suffice to show, without further 
explanation.* It will be seen, as the totals now stand, 
that something less than 10 per cent. of the total expendi- 
ture has gone for “trade dispute” purposes,— £708,483 
out of £8,276,735. Technically, this statement is correct ; 
but it practically considerably understates the amount 
actually paid on account of disputes, inasmuch as socie- 
ties paying out-of-work donation make no distinction in 
their published returns between out of work caused by 
strikes and that arising from ordinary causes. Obviously, 
therefore, there are times in which the disputes ought in 
fairness to be charged with the expenditure for both 
strike and donation benefits. Owing to the great variety 
of benefit provisions already mentioned, it is quite impos- 
sible to correct accurately this discrepancy; but I am 
assured on the most competent authority that a full 10 
per cent. of the total given would about cover the total 
expenses of disputes. 

* See Table A, Appendix. 
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So much for the general aspects of organization, work 
and growth. But what of the last ten years and the ten 
to come? Is it true that unions have passed their merid- 
ian; that they are being crowded out by other organiza- 
tions, such as friendly societies ; that these 650,000 picked 
men have marched slowly up the hill only to march down 
again? Are the organizations actuarily and economically 
unsound? Or in what direction have they still room for 
legitimate effort? what dangers actually visit them? and 
what are the probable limits to their growth? Are the 
extreme socialistic alarmists right in saying that the unions 
are a mere aristocracy of labor, traitors to their class and 
bulwarks of conservatism? and are the extreme conserva- 
tive alarmists also right in saying that the unions are un- 
dermining the commercial supremacy of the country in 
foreign markets and strengthening the hands of social 
and political enemies at home? Surely, the unions are 
between two fires. 

A statistical answer to these questions is, for reasons 
already mentioned, sometimes impossible, often unsatis- 
factory; but surely there could be no better evidence of 
the difficulty of the problem than this extreme diversity 
of opinion. First, then, for the accusations of the extreme 
radicals. Ask a professional, or even a professed socialist, 
about trades-unions. Often he seems surprised at the 
inquiry, then gravely assures you they have been getting 
bankrupt for some years,—a bit of moribund aristocracy, 
their leaders satisfied with comfortable berths in good 
offices, their representatives in Parliament seduced by the 
flattery of the “middle and upper classes,” their numbers 
actually decreasing, or, at all events, failing to keep pace 
with the growth of population andindustry. But, beyond 
these wholesale allegations as to senility and general 
incompetence, which the ordinary man of business would 
flatly deny and the unionists themselves repay with con- 
tempt, the more extreme socialists endeavor to substan- 
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tiate their charges of apostasy to the cause of labor by 
the very statistics to which the unions point with pride. 
Millions expended for out of work, sickness, and super- 
annuation are contrasted with the ridiculously small 
amounts devoted to strikes, and the unions are taunted 
with being “mere benefit societies.” 

Undoubtedly, we have here a fundamental difference in 
the conception which the two parties have of the problem 
of life and the methods of solving it. The open taunt 
of the socialistic minority, inside and outside the unions, 
that the expenditure for fighting purposes is insignificant, 
shows conclusively that, so far as the trades-unions are 
concerned at least, the labor question in England has 
already ceased to be a matter of fights and strikes. A 
careful examination of the statistics will prove conclu- 
sively the same thing. 

I have already pointed out the intimate correspondence 
between the general condition of trade and the rise and 
fall of out-of-work benefit. A close scrutiny will show 
that, where allowances are made for special expenditure 
occasioned by trade disputes, the percentages of unem- 
ployed follow almost exactly the well-known periodic 
fluctuations of trade, seeming irregularities, as in the 
case of the Carpenters and Joiners, being due in all cases 
to exceptional conditions determining the prosperity of 
the trade.* Not only this: the influence of bad trade 
is seen in the fluctuations in membership or in the rate 
of increase of growing societies. During the season of 
depression from 1865 to 1870, the membership of the 
Engineers increased only 3,727; in the five years of phe- 
nomenally good trade which followed, the increase was 
more than 9,000; again, in the disastrous reaction which 
came in 1875-80, the increase was only 660; once more, 
the increase of 7,597 corresponds to the improved trade 
from 1880 to 1885; and, finally, the sudden advance in 
the present year shows how quickly the membership 


*See Table B, Appendix. 
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has responded to the revival in ship-building and allied 
industries.* To some extent, also, even the variations in 
sick, burial, and other benefits show how real is the hard- 
ship which seasons of slight depression bring even to the 
skilled artisans in select trades. The reasons for all this, 
it is often pointed out, are close at hand. Only men who 
are in employment can be admitted, and in bad trade the 
unemployed are ineligible: non-society men still at work 
are often on wages reduced below the society standard, or 
they are on short time and without funds to pay their 
entrance fees, or the uncertainty of their situations makes 
it doubtful if they could maintain their payments until the 
time of probation passes and they become entitled to the 
society’s benefits. In good times, on the contrary, all this 
is reversed: the unions are seen at their best, as the power 
by which higher wages are gained, and membership in- 
creases. 

The immediate bearing of all these facts upon the social- 
istic strictures from which we set out is this: the prosperity 
of the unions is indissolubly bound up with the prosperity 
of the industrial community,— varies directly with it, in 
short; the prosperity of the kind of socialism in question 
varies inversely. I am speaking now of the extreme forms 
of socialism, represented by men like Mr. Hyndman, who 
seize upon every season of depression to toll the bell for 
trades-unionism. The antagonism of the two parties is 
complete; for, if the hope of one is not the despair of the 
other, it is at least true that these apostles of agitation 
look upon the advent of good times as a veil of illusion 
which tempts its victims to linger by the flesh-pots of an 
industrial Egypt. It is from the mass of the unemployed 
that the ranks of discontent are to be recruited; and the 
prospects of the propaganda brighten as industrial depres- 
sion gets worse. Obviously, therefore, this is one of the 
instances in which hostility to the unions depends less 
upon what is known of them than upon what is thought 


*See Table C, Appendix. 
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of something else. The socialist has a keen eye for symp- 
toms of weakness, and the evidences of disintegration 
which he detects in trades-unions are also common to most 
institutions which stand between him and his pre-Utopian 
chaos. The apprehensions of the more conservative union- 
ists on this point may be gathered from the following 
extract from the Steam-engine Makers’ Report for 1887:— 


The outcome of these improvements [in machinery] is becoming 
more heavily felt as years roll on, and the number of unemployed 
becomes immeasurably greater. The result is dissension amongst 
those who are unemployed and feel the pinch of hunger, which 
prompts them to advocate changes that they would ignore, were they 
in employment and fairly provided for. One of the theories or 
reforms that is suggested under such circumstances is that of social- 
ism, and that by many who, in full work, would ignore it. The ten- 
dency to increase the followers of this opinion will extend equally 
with the decrease of employment. As each year finds the output 
greater, and the unemployed equally so, it is only natural that dis- 
content will prevail, and remedies be suggested that are not entirely 
equitable, even if they are practicable, as propounded by their 
theorists and advocates. 


Yet, after all, there is a degree of truth in all these 
criticisms. The unions have not kept pace with the 
increase of population during the last ten or fifteen years. 
Nay, they can scarcely be said numerically to have held 
their own. In many large societies, like the Amalgamated 
Engineers, the steady growth has simply kept abreast of the 
development of a great industry; while smaller societies 
have sometimes correspondingly dwindled and disappeared. 
Accurate statistical comparisons as to grand totals for the 
whole country are extremely difficult; for the numbers 
represented at the trade congresses are sometimes influ- 
enced by minor considerations, and there is no adequate 
provision either within the unions themselves or in the 
statutory regulations of the Registration Act for securing 
complete and systematic returns. Even the Labor Corre- 
spondent of the Board of Trade, who earned the confidence 
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of the unions by years of active leadership in the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, was able to secure for his first 
report, in 1887, adequate returns for only 18 societies, 
representing 196,341 members; while for his report in 
the following year about 70 made adequate returns, and 
207 known to have received the official forms made no 
returns at all. The loose condition of affairs may be 
seen from the following statement accompanying the 
report for 1888: — 


There were 252 trade societies then on the list, of which only 184 
made the returns required by law from registered societies. In addi- 
tion to these, the addresses of other 60 trade unions, not registered, 
were obtained. To each of these a copy of the form and circular was 
duly forwarded by post, 312 in all being sent out in November. By 
the 13th of March, 16 forms were returned from the post-office 
marked “not to be found,” 2 societies had been dissolved, and only 
24 returns were sent in, very many of them being in a most incom- 
plete state. 


The total membership represented on the Registrar’s list 
for 1886 was 340,893; and nine-tenths of this whole num- 
ber, or 807,180, belong to the small minority of unions 
making returns to the Board of Trade. Still, in spite 
of their inadequate returns, Mr. Giffen, in submitting 
the first report of the Labor Correspondent, suggests “a 
probable total membership of over 600,000 among all 
trades-unions throughout the country,”—an estimate 
which, when allowances are made for duplicate representa- 
tion from trade councils and the like, corresponds pretty 
closely with the trade congress reports. Perhaps it is 
not altogether fair to contrast this picture with that which 
a sympathetic historian gave of the unions a dozen years 
ago; and yet the triumphant tone of Mr. Howell’s predic- 
tions in 1877 and 1878 is rather instructive, especially in 
view of the disasters which overtook the unions in the 
memorable depression of 1879. 
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Reviewing the work and prospects of the unions,* he 
says : — 

Perhaps the most notable fact of modern times, in connection 
with trade unions, is the rapid growth of vast organizations in the 
ranks of unskilled labor. The Agricultural Laborers’ Union, which 
was formed in 1872, has already spread over the entire kingdom... . 
But even these figures, astonishing as they are in their grand totals, 
give but a faint idea of the extent, power, and importance of this 
great social force, and of its ramifications all over the country... . 
The total number of independent societies alone cannot be far short 
of 3,000.... The total number of workmen in all grades who are 
thus combined cannot be less than 1,250,000; very nearly 1,000,000 
have been represented directly or indirectly at some of the annual 
Trade-union Congresses; the annual income must very nearly ap- 
proximate to £2,000,000 sterling, and their total reserve funds are 
hardly less than that sum, for sixteen societies alone have a balance 
in hand of over £608,064. Even this, however, does not represent all 
the actual and available force of these industrial organizations; for 
the unions can count upon the support, in case of need, the contri- 
butions, of vast numbers of workmen who are not regular members of 
the society. For all practical purposes, therefore, the unions may be 
taken to represent the strength of the whole body of skilled work- 
men. 


No trades-unionist has talked like that since the great 
wave of prosperity broke. Doubtless, another great wave 
would have the same buoyant effect; but for the present 
life is too serious for such exuberance. The fine enthu- 
siasm for organization among unskilled laborers disap- 
peared as rapidly as the organizations themselves did with 
the first signs of storm. “They were all right in fair 
weather,” remarked a former enthusiast recently, “like 
your Knights of Labor; opened a lodge every day, and all 
that. But they never stand up before regular assessments 
and stormy times.” Not that there is any hostility to 
such organization now. On the contrary, the trade coun- 
cils on the Tyne and elsewhere are still making efforts to 
get less skilled artisans to unite. Indeed, division of 
labor and machinery are making the more skilled feel a 


* The Conflicts of Capital and Labor, pp. 174, 175. 
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little their dependence on those just below them, thereby 
stimulating at least a commercial sense of solidarity. 
Even another movement towards organization of agricult- 
ural and other laborers would be welcomed as a hopeful 
sign of self-improvement, and probably would be assisted 
somewhat by many of the leading unionists; but they are 
not forcing the matter any longer. Money is the real 
test; and any spirit of fraternity which fails to materialize 
in weekly assessments is held to be false and misleading. 
Besides, the unions have quite enough to do to hold to- 
gether their own special trades; for, so far from repre- 
senting “for practical purposes” or any other purposes 
what Mr. Howell calls “the strength of the whole body 
of skilled workmen,” it might even be questioned how 
far, in many cases, they represent the efficient strength of 
the whole body in the best organized trades. In the 
report for 1887, already referred to, after commenting on 
the complicated task the unions have assumed in provid- 
ing for their members under almost every phase of indus- 
trial difficulty, Mr. Burnett adds : — 





They cannot by any means be said to include within their ranks 
anything like the great body of the workmen of the kingdom; but 
there is little doubt their members are the flower of their respective 
trades. No union can be very powerful for trade purposes which 
does not possess as members the great body of men in the trade; and 
those who most nearly approximate this standard have undoubtedly 
the greatest influence on the condition of their members. The work 
of obtaining members from those outside is, therefore, of the first 
importance; but even here the greatest prudence must be observed. 
As societies paying benefits to unemployed members, they must pay 
due regard to the capabilities as workmen of those they admit; for it 
is a well-known fact inferior men are most often out of work. Then, 
as friendly societies paying sick, funeral, or disablement benefits, they 
must also have regard to the health and constitution of candidates 
for admission. In this way, it may be argued that membership of a 
trade union is a good rough test of a man’s ability, which to a large 
extent justifies the special rate of wages which members of such soci- 
eties demand and generally obtain. It is often assumed that trade 
unions demand one uniform rate of wages, which must be alike paid 
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to the good workman and to the indifferent one. This is a mistake. 
The union simply lays down a minimum rate of wages, below which 
its members shall not work. Above this there may be and is a wide 
range of values. Nor can the enforcement of this minimum rate be 
said to be in any sense arbitrary. As a strict matter of fact, it is as 
much fixed by the employer as by the union. 

The union says by its rules that it will admit no one as a member 
who is not in receipt of the ordinary wages of his shop or district. 
If the candidate is not obtaining this rate, he is not admitted; but, if 
he is receiving it, his value is really vouched for by the employer who 
has fixed his rate of wages. The justice of a minimum rate regula- 
tion is thus established. Into the more debatable range of questions 
connected with trade unions, it is not here necessary to enter. Such 
bodies exist as a part of our social sy8tem, and their extent and influ- 
ence entitle them to have the main facts of their existence fully 
stated. 


Here, observe, it is stated almost as an axiom that no 
union can be very powerful for trade purposes which does 
not possess as members the great body of men in the trade. 
Let us try some of the principal unions by this test. 

The Friendly Society of Iron Founders, one of the 
oldest and best organized of all, has on its books about 
12,000 members. The monthly and annual reports of 
the General Secretary, Mr. Hey, are models of accuracy ; 
and the general conduct at the central office at London 
illustrates admirably both the thoroughly business-like 
administration which has won so much respect and con- 
fidence, and the immense educational training which has 
come with the growth of the unions and the multiplication 
of their functions. The monthly reports contain bulletins 
of the state of trade in various localities, tabulated state- 
ments of the various benefits paid for sickness, travelling, 
and the like. Moreover, the remarkable vitality of the 
organization has been repeatedly demonstrated by severest 
trials; and yet, with all the constant and untiring efforts 
of the General Secretary and of the branches themselves, 
it has never been possible to secure above half the eligible 
members in the trade. With 12,000 in the society, an 
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actual census has shown as many more outside, a very 
large proportion of whom know they would be welcomed 
with open arms. These men — intelligent, skilled arti- 
sans—are not to be persuaded. When trade is brisk, 
they are too improvident to join an expensive organization 
which has not yet recovered from the last period of de- 
pression and is not likely to help them till the next; 
when trade is dull, they have no choice. 

Take next the most conspicuous and energetic of all 
the English trade societies, the Amalgamated Engineers. 
The total membership has been about 53,000 of late years, 
with a reserve fund of £8 per member, though it will 
be seen that the returns for the first four months of the 
present year show a considerable increase in numbers. It 
was this society which fought so long, hard, and success- 
fully in the great Newcastle strike for a reduction of 
hours in 1871, and eight years later, with rather less suc- 
cess, resisted an advance in hours. Yet with all the pres- 
tige of occasional success and of numerical superiority to 
other unions, and with all the power of a large reserve 
fund, the Engineers have never been able to muster above 
a third of the eligible men in their trade. Like the Iron 
Founders, they have simply held their own, though their 
Secretary has of late been encouraged by large accessions. 

Turn now to miners, in England, Scotland, or Wales. 
Here is a peculiar set of men, to whom the epithet skilled 
is often very grudgingly applied by the uninitiated, whose 
only criterion of skill is the quality and finish of the 
article produced. The incompleteness of organization is 
even more conspicuous here. And yet these sturdy men, 
with strong local peculiarities which reflect the conditions 
of their work,— even to the thickness of the seams and 
the hardness of the coal they hew,— have produced many 
able leaders and played a striking part in social and polit- 
ical agitation. Their members in Parliament are conspic- 
uous among what are called labor leaders, including, in 
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fact, five out of the nine members of Parliament usually 
identified with trades-unions. Probably no man in Eng- 
land actively connected with the trades-union movement 
enjoys a more enviable reputation for impartiality and 
ability in matters touching the vexed questions between 
employer and employed than Thomas Burt, the repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons of the Northumber- 
land Miners’ Mutual Confident Association. Probably, 
also, no other set of workmen has profited more from 
the awakening of public sentiment which has taken form 
in the Mines’ Regulation Act, the Employers’ Liability 
Act, and the numerous other legislative provisions for 
physical and moral sanitation, safety, and comfort, which 
have completely transformed certain industries. And yet 
the proportion of miners represented in associations is 
comparatively insignificant. 

It is useless to multiply instances. A few trades may 
be better off in this respect: many are much worse. It 
is obvious, therefore, that we must either interpret the 
axiom very loosely or look elsewhere for the secret of the 
power trades-unions have undoubtedly exerted. Surely, 
the strength of the unions is not in mere numbers,— 
either in proportion to the total millions of workmen en- 
gaged in manufactures, or in proportion even to the whole 
number engaged in the organized trades. What, then, is 
the secret of their power? We shall see that numerous 
causes must be taken into the explanation, both within 
the unions and without. But, first of all, the chief expla- 
nation touching the character of the workmen themselves 
is found in the charge so often brought against them by 
the very men who reproach them with their good works 
as benefit societies: they are, in the best sense, the aris- 
tocracy of English labor. Not a bad thing to be, one 
would think. And yet the unions would not more vigor- 
ously repudiate the charge if accused of being an heredi- 
tary aristocracy of idleness. To them the word seems 
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tainted with the implied reproach of exclusiveness and 
neglected duty,—the forgotten nodlesse oblige of privi- 
leged classes wherever found. Whether there is any jus- 
tice in the implied taunt, whether it is simply an expres- 
sion of envy or the still more pardonabie expression of 
pain and disappointment from those too weak to rise, 
remains to be seen. But, at all events, the actual power 
of the unions is largely explained by this fact: that, in the 
best sense, they are the aristocracy, the competitive aris- 
tocracy, of English workmen; or, to use their own pe- 
riphrasis for the same thing, they are “the flower of their 
respective trades.” 

The very conditions of membership would of themselves 
insure this. Turn back for a moment to the regulations 
of the large societies, apply the tests in regard to skill, 
regularity of habits and employment, and even physical 
constitution, necessitated by the various benefits which 
the societies bind themselves to pay in consideration of 
certain weekly contributions. Or, what is still more to 
the point, consider the moral and intellectual qualities 
implied on the part of the men who have courage and 
providence to assume these considerable burdens, and per- 
sistence enough to carry out for years their share of the 
contract for mutual assistance. Do such men represent 
the average desirability of skill to the employer, or the 
average risk of reduced pay or idleness to workmen? On 
the contrary, as a mere matter of demand and supply, 
they are worth and wanted most. It is true they make 
awkward provisions about the proportion of apprentices 
to journeymen, prevent employers from taking advantage 
of the natural competition among workmen by lowering 
wages in slack times; but it is important to bear in mind 
that in just so far they also protect the conscientious 
employer from the unfair competition of less scrupulous 
rivals. Moreover, the employer knows that he is no 
longer dealing with an experimental organization of 
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doubtful vitality. The elements of permanence and dis- 
cipline give value to settlements made, and serve both as 
a guarantee of: good faith on the part of the men and a 
check upon encroachments of the masters. Further than 
this, both parties have a definite stake in the prosperity of 
trade; for the lesson of dependence taught by the hard- 
ship of industrial depression has not been lost on the 
unions, and the ultimate identity of interest for both em- 
ployer and employed must therefore temper any strife 
which threatens manufactures with serious embarrass- 
ments. But, in addition to this intrinsic economic supe- 
riority of the unionists as individuals and as an organ- 
ization, there is still another source of strength and 
moderation, which more than anything else entitles the 
trades-unions to be called the aristocracy of English labor, 
— namely, their intelligence. Indeed, it is largely in this 
educational result of organization and experience that we 
must look for a fuller explanation of the present attitude 
of the unions towards politics, socialism, unskilled labor, 
the eight-hour agitation, international or foreign labor 
organization, and the like. 

To a certain extent, the old-fashioned rule-o’-thumb ten- 
dency to strike for higher pay whenever there is a rising 
market still prevails; but, for the most part, the demand 
is accompanied by a canvass of the conditions of the 
market and by more or less documentary proof of the 
reasonableness of the action. Knowledge is therefore 
power in two ways: first, it prevents the employer from 
imposing on the organizations with exaggerated pictures 
of the fierceness of foreign and domestic competition; and, 
again, it enables the workman to choose his time and then 
to enforce his demands by appealing to the great arbiter, 
public opinion. It is a curious instance of the way the 
law of compensation works,—that the most effective 
weapon yet put into the hands of labor organization has 
come from the exténsion of the very institutions which 
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have threatened to crush all personality and soul out of 
the relations of employer and employed. It is well known 
that there has been a gradual transfer of industrial man- 
agement, from the hands of men whose social position and 
hereditary command of wealth often brought a fair sense 
of obligation — however paternal and arbitrary the notions 
might be — to the hands of men who have none of these 
traditions and only the sense of power which the acquisi- 
tion of money brings. The much talked of captain of in- 
dustry has come more and more to rise from the ranks. 
He is usually also a good disciplinarian,—in fact, discipline 
is apt to be one of his strong points,—and he leads his 
company in the competitive fight with all the more vigor, 
because the security of his own position and his hope of 
promotion depend less upon the fairness of the fight and 
the welfare of the men than upon the gain he is able to 
report at head-quarters. Thus it is constantly happening 
in the great enterprises that have given rise to combina- 
tions of capital in joint stock and other forms of limited 
liability companies, that there is a multiplication of “de- 
partments” and officials, a sense of rigid financial account- 
ability to other men, and a diminished freedom of indi- 
vidual activity, which all tend gradually to crush out both 
the right to be generous and the feeling of generosity 
itself. 

At first glance, we might be inclined to congratulate our- 
selves that these mechanical tendencies are being counter- 
acted by the constant increase in the number of these men 
rising from the ranks to positions of administrative trust. 
Not so, however. For it seems a fact, not only in Eng- 
land and America, but in human nature itself, that the 
man who has risen or been lifted above difficulties which 
prove insurmountable to his fellow-workmen is not most 
likely to prove a sympathetic master. This is seen over 
and again even in associations avowedly committed to the 
regeneration of the industrial world. “A little dividend 
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is a dangerous thing,” said an old Lancashire co-operator, 
in explanation of the rather sordid inconsistencies between 
the profession and the practice of co-operators; and surely, 
however hardly the rich man enters the kingdom, the man 
who is just getting rich will have to squeeze more hardly 
still. Nevertheless, the compensation for all this case- 
hardening of business relations, denied in one way, has 
unexpectedly come in another. For these same joint 
stock companies, by the publicity of their balance sheets 
and the actual participation of workingmen shareholders, 
have furnished the unions a basis of fact for their de- 
mands,— an actual knowledge of business methods, fluct- 
uations in markets and profits, and a thousand and one 
details of inestimable value in enabling them, on the one 
hand to make good their demands for better wages, 
shorter hours, and more considerate treatment, and on the 
other to avoid the discredit and disaster of unjust and 
unreasonable demands. Indeed, the chief debt which 
trades-unions owe to co-operative production and the va- 
rious forms of profit-sharing and partnership enterprise, is 
for contributions to experience and information which 
enable a comparatively small body of artisans often to 
exert great influence by well-timed and well-calculated 
demands. 

Not only is this knowledge, based upon experience and 
armed with documentary proof, of immense importance 
in the immediate relations of employer and employed: it 
also sets in motion the still more potent engine of public 
opinion; for, in matters of trade and business, public 
opinion is the opinion of men who are not mere disinter- 
ested spectators, but in one capacity or another are parties 
to all industrial transactions. How potent a friend it is 
when once enlisted in behalf of any class interest, and how 
easily it may be forfeited by ignorance and blundering, 
may be seen in the recent history of English and American 
trade organizations. To their credit, the English unions 
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have thus far retained the confidence that slowly sup- 
planted the profound distrust which preceded the report 
of the Parliamentary Committee which investigated the 
Sheffield outrages in 1867. The tangible form which its 
assistance sometimes takes is seen in the active support 
given by public men — sometimes members of Parliament, 
who could scarcely be accused of posing as labor repre- 
sentatives—in speeches, through the press, and even in 
more negotiable aid of what seems to them a just demand 
by the workmen in one of the great coal or iron districts. 

I have spoken of the way in which better information 
checks the tendency to exaggeration in regard to foreign 
competition and the probable loss of industrial supremacy 
through the short hours and better payment demanded by 
English unions. It is almost ludicrous to recall the part 
which this ancient cry has played in labor agitation and 
legislation in England. There is a not very dusty tradi- 
tion to the effect that no other country has any right to 
manufacture anything; and even now there are extant 
specimens of the type of manufacturer who believes that 
in the beginning God made England to be the workshop 
of the world, and the world to be the market thereof, and 
that modern innovations in this divinely preordained 
arrangement have for the most part been due to the 
impious conduct of labor organizations. Therefore, partly 
because they believed it and partly because they thought 
it good for the working people, a portion of the business 
men in England have always been periodically haunted by 
the ghost of foreign competition. Thus far, it has gener- 
ally proved a Jack-in-the-box affair, easily crushed back 
into place and sat upon until there was occasion to let it 
rise again for the edification of the too ambitious work- 
man; and no one was seriously deceived, least of all the 
people whom it was hoped to instruct. But of late years 
the thing seems less inclined to “down,” and even the 
trades-unions themselves are beginning to think there may 
be something in it. 
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The international division of labor in which England 
has taken the lead has made her the workshop of the 
world, perhaps; but it is becoming more evident that the 
foreign and domestic policy of the world’s workshop must 
be dictated by a proper regard for the good will of its 
customers. Things must be made cheap, as well as good ; 
and, wherever labor is an important item in the cost of 
the finished product, the workman must be absolutely 
sure that his greater efficiency atones for whatever advan- 
tages he has over workmen in competing countries,— in 
wages, hours of labor, or sanitary regulations. To asswme 
that this compensation exists in face of the longer hours, 
increasing efficiency, smaller pay, and the imported Eng- 
lish machinery in some parts of the Continent, seems 
rather dangerous; and the trades-unions no longer make 
the assumption. Consequently, we find the General Secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Cotton Spinners, in the Annual 
Report for 1887, defending the refusal of the executive 
committee to comply with the suggestion of the previous 
Congress for a general ballot of the societies on the eight- 
hour question on the following grounds : — 


Every workman [he says] is, in the abstract, in favor of reducing 
his working time. It will, however, readily occur to all minds that it 
would be worse than foolishness to reduce our working hours until 
our Continental and American competitors had come to something near 
our level. [And again: ] We know that plenty of workmen would 
support an eight-hours bill, if overtime were allowed, as they would 
then as now get an extra price for overtime. An indication that 
workmen are ready for an eight-hours working day will be when all 
overtime, except for repairs, is abolished. Even then we shall not be 
justified in adopting it unless it is simultaneously adopted by at least 
half a dozen other nations who have well-developed industries. Under 
the circumstances, we feel assured that you will indorse the action 
of your council in refusing to make themselves parties to what, under 
present conditions, must simply be a ridiculous fiasco. 


It is not safe, however, to draw the hasty inference that 
the missionary interest in foreign labor, so often observed, 
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springs from this peculiar, enlightened self-interest. The 
“international” dream has always more or less disturbed 
the rest of the least romantic labor organizations; and, 
even as recently as 1883 and 1886, English trades-union 
delegates attended international congresses at Paris. 
Still, whatever their dreams, the English unions have 
seldom allowed any purely sentimental impulses to get the 
better of their caution of late years; and this persistent 
interest in foreign organizations contrasts rather strikingly 
with the contemptuous way in which they would be likely 
to treat similar organizations at home. For many of 
the organizations represented at the London Congress in 
November, 1888, could be called trades-wnions only by 
courtesy of definition, which included schoolmasters as 
well as navvies; and, still worse, they were full of the 
Frenchy enthusiasm for things in general and the same 
heretical belief in legislative omnipotence that has made 
socialism such a thorn in the flesh to English unions. 
And it is further significant that, in spite of the unsatis- 
factory character of these deliberations in London, and in 
the face of the refusal of the Parliamentary Committee to 
take any interest in the proposed Congress to be held in 
Paris during the summer of 1889, a considerable number 
of English unions have already determined to send dele- 
gates to this next assembly. : 


With regard to the future internal or administrative 
policy of the unions as great benefit societies, it is only 
necessary to add a word touching the charge of actuarial 
unsoundness which is most frequently brought in connec- 
tion with the provisions for superannuation. We saw at 
the beginning that in comparatively recent years the difi- 
culties of keeping up a purely offensive and defensive 
organization had brought many of the unions back nearer 
their old allies, the friendly societies, and emphasized the 
friendly benefits in proportion as the expenditure for trade 
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disputes seemed less important. Unfortunately, in the 
most important and most difficult of all these benefits, 
superannuation, their self-confidence and zeal have long 
carried the societies far beyond the actuarial possibili- 
ties of the provisions for assessment, so that this benefit 
has been a constantly increasing burden. The danger 
was pointed out by friends and enemies alike years ago, 
and the experience of the six societies shown in the 
table * shows the universal tendency towards greater em- 
barrassments. <A single extract from the report of the 
Iron Founders for 1887 will suffice to show the anxiety 
which this benefit causes : — 


Superannuation.— The cost of this benefit is constantly and con- 
tinually increasing; but we have so many times brought the matter 
before our members’ notice, and so little has been effected, that we 
are not over-anxious to deal with the question in our reports. It may 
be taken as a certainty that it will have to be dealt with, and before 
very long, or the effects will show themselves more visible year by 
year. A question of such magnitude ag this should not be dealt with 
entirely from a sympathetic feeling and spirit, but any settlement or 
arrangements which at any time may be made should be based on 
actuarial calculation. . . . In 1871, the cost of this benefit was £1,792, 
or three farthings per member per week; in 1882, the cost was 
£4,786, or twopence per member per week; while in 1887 the cost 
was £7,602, costing over threepence per member per week... . The 
special attention of all our members should be devoted to this part of 
our system; for, if by our efforts we can make the benefit stable, 
a great good will have been done for future generations. 


It would seem safe to predict from these figures that 
young men would hesitate to enter a union with this pros- 
pect of an increasing burden of superannuated members ; 
and yet the figures for 1888 show little or no hesitation 
on this ground. During the year, 250 men came upon 
the superannuation benefit, 56 of them having been in 
the society over 40 years,—an indication of the way in 
which laws for better sanitation and regulation of work- 
shops are said to have lengthened the average years of 


*See Table D, Appendix. 
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working. There were admitted to the society during the 
same year 4,814 men with an average age of only 24+ 
years, of whom 488 were 20 years of age, 1,240 were 21, 
75T were 22, 413 were 23, and only 21 had reached the 
age of 40. In some degree, this may be accounted for by 
the fact already pointed out, that the engineers are at 
present feeling the stimulus of exceptionally good trade. 
Still, superannuation is perhaps the one thing to which 
many unions are most strongly attached; for of what use 
is out-of-work pay and sick allowance, if old age is left 
unprovided for? So strong is this feeling that the Steam- 
engine Makers have recently made a special levy, and de- 
posited it quite apart from the society’s other funds, as a 
guarantee for the superannuation allowance; and there is 
a prospect of another levy for this purpose very soon. 
All this would seem to poini to the desirability, not of 
abandoning superannuation, but of transferring the re- 
sponsibility from trades-unions to more secure and compe- 
tent administrators. The difficulty of effecting such a 
transfer would be minimized in the case of a special fund 
like that just mentioned ; in ordinary cases, the difficulties 
would be greater. Still, it seems probable that the unions 
will eventually be glad to shift this burden to stronger 
shoulders: first, because of the actuarial difficulties men- 
tioned; and, secondly, because of the competition, either 
of existing organizations specially adapted for this work, 
or of some scheme of universal government insurance. 
But, if the too generous extension of friendly benefits 
has brought the unions into undesirable rivalry with 
existing or prospective forms of insurance, it by no means 
follows that they should take the advice often given them, 
—to quit entirely the field of friendly benefits and confine 
their efforts to strictly trade issues. On the contrary, 
there is much ground for the contention that the friendly 
benefits furnishes an element not only of attraction to 
those outside, but also of cohesion and steadiness within 
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the organization itself, giving an outlet for energy in self- 
help, and preventing any dangerous concentration of 
attention purely upon trade disputes, to say nothing of 
the enormous’ educational discipline involved in these 
added responsibilities. The trades-unions, moreover, have 
no formidable competitors in the unique and characteristic 
benefit which, as trade societies, they are specially adapted 
to administer,— the out-of-work or donation benefit, to 
which attention has been repeatedly directed in the sta- 
tistics given above. From its peculiar fluctuations and 
liabilities to abuse, this benefit cannot well be adminis- 
tered by anything but a trade society, stimulated by all 
the incentives of personal economy in detecting imposi- 
tion, and aided by intimate knowledge of the special con- 
ditions of each trade in seeking employment for those who 
are idle. It is this benefit which we found to be the 
backbone of the most representative of the trades-unions, 
deriving peculiar economic significance from its relation 
to periodic fluctuations and seasonal activity of trade. 


EDWARD CUMMINGS. 














THE DIRECT TAX OF 1861. 


THE direct tax laid by the act of Congress of August 5, 
1861, was the fifth levy which has been made under the 
provisions of the Constitution, requiring that “ represen- 
tation and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States . . . according to their respective numbers.” 
There would be little risk in predicting that this will also 
be the last resort to a method of taxation which the 
framers of the Constitution thought important enough to 
hold a place in one of the difficult compromises embodied 
in that instrument. The insufficiency of the method for 
revenue purposes, the confusion which has arisen as to the 
meaning and incidence of a direct tax under the Constitu- 
tion, the extraordinary inequalities which grew out of the 
circumstances under which the last levy was made, and 
the really insoluble questions raised as to the effect which 
refunding the tax would have in mitigating or aggravating 
those inequalities, make it altogether probable that, in any 
future stress of fortune, relief for the Treasury will be 
sought anywhere else rather than in a resort to this dis- 
credited source. 

The phrase “direct taxation” appears to have been 
introduced in the Convention of 1787 by Gouverneur 
Morris, on July 12,* when he made the motion, which 
was carried, “that direct taxation ought to be propor- 
tioned to representation.” The Convention, perhaps, had 
no clear opinion as to the precise meaning of the words 
here used; but it is plain that Morris had in mind some 


*The use of the same expression in what purports to be the draft of a 
Constitution offered by Mr. Pinckney, May 29, need not be considered, in view 
of the plainly garbled text of that document. Elliot, Debates, v. 130, 578. 

t Thus, on August 20, when the report of the Committee of Detail was 
under discussion, ‘‘ Mr. King asked what was the precise meaning of direct 
taxation. No one answered.’’ Madison’s Debates, in Elliot, v. 451. 
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well-marked distinction between direct and indirect taxes. 
He had proposed at first simply that “ taxation shall be in 
proportion to representation.” To this it was objected 
that, although just, this plan might be embarrassing and 
“might drive the legislature to the plan of requisitions” ; 
and Morris thereupon, admitting that objections were 
possible, “supposed they would be removed by restraining 
the rule to direct taxation. With regard to indirect taxes 
on exports and imports and on consumption, the rule 
would be inapplicable.” Wilson also saw no way of 
carrying Morris’s plan into execution, “ unless restrained 
to direct taxation”; and Morris then modified his motion, 
with the result that the phrase “direct taxes” passed into 
the Constitution.* It is clear that in Morris’s under- 
standing, and in Wilson’s as well, none but direct taxes 
could be levied by an apportionment among the States, 
the others named requiring to be laid by a general rate. 

From what source, then, did Morris and Wilson derive 
this classification, which set down as direct certain taxes 
having this convenient characteristic of being readily 
apportioned among the States? The answer to this ques- 
tion is, no doubt, to be found in Hamilton’s suggestion 
that the writings of the French economists of the eigh- 
teenth century were the source.t The doctrine that 
agriculture is the only productive employment, and that 
the net product from land, to be found in the hands of 
the land-owner, is the only fund from which taxation can 
draw without impoverishing society, led them to class 
taxes habitually as direct, when laid immediately upon 
the land-owner, and as indirect, when laid upon somebody 
else, but in their opinion destined to be borne by the land- 
owner ultimately. This distinction between direct and 
indirect taxation, resting upon the supposed method of 
incidence upon a single class of persons, is fully developed 


* Elliot, v. 302. 
tSee his brief as counsel for the United States in the Carriage Tax case, 
Hylton v. United States, Hamilton’s Works, vii. 845. 
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and used by Quesnay, Mercier de la Riviére, Dupont de 
Nemours, and Turgot. It was a necessary result of their 
reasoning, became familiar in all the discussions of the 
school in France, and, we can hardly doubt, was carried 
to the knowledge of readers in political science in other 
countries, during the short-lived pre-eminence of the 
Physiocrats.* As for the kinds of taxes to be classed as 
direct, there was not complete agreement. Necessarily, 
taxes upon land or its returns were set down as direct 
taxes, and so too, taxes upon commodities, or consump- 
tion, were called indirect. Taxes upon persons, however, 
do not appear to be regarded by Quesnay, Dupont de Ne- 
mours, or Mercier de la Riviére as direct. The writer last 
named, after saying that the fund for taxation is in the 
hands of the land-owner, and that to draw from it other- 
wise than directly is a subversion of the natural order of 
society, lays down the principle that “la forme de l’impét 
est indirecte lorsqu’il est établi ou sur les personnes- 
mémes ou sur les choses commerciables.” + In Turgot’s 
writings, however, we find taxes upon persons occasion- 
ally classed as direct. Thus, in his Plan d’un Mémoire 
sur les Impositions,t he says of the forms of taxation: — 


Tl n’y en a que trois possibles : — 

La directe sur les fonds. 

La directe sur les personnes, qui devient un impét sur |’exploita- 
tion. 

L’imposition indirecte, ou sur les consommations. 


And in the fragment which we have of his Comparaison 
de UImpét sur le Revenu des Propriétaires et de l Impét sur 


* Adam Smith did not adopt their use of direct and indirect, because he 
rejected the reasoning on which it rested; and he does not appear to have 
formally classified taxes under these heads upon any other principle, although 
he occasionally uses the terms “direct,” “‘ directly,’’ and their opposites, with 
@ near approach to their modern use. 

t L’Ordre Naturel des Sociétés Politiques, in Daire’s Physiocrates, 474. For 
Quesnay’s use of the terms in question, see Daire, i. 83, 127; and for Dupont 
de Nemours’, idid., ii. 354-358. 

t Daire, i. 394; and see also 396. 
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les Consommations,* a memoir prepared for the use of 
Franklin, a careful analysis of the same purport is made, 
although the point of formal classification is not reached. 
Of all writers upon economics in 1787,+ Turgot was per- 
haps the one most likely to have the ear of American read- 
ers; and, of Americans, Gouverneur Morris and James 
Wilson were as likely as any to give him their attention. 
The former had already formed that familiar acquaintance 
with French literature and politics which made his singular 
career in Paris possible a few years later, and Wilson had 
been from 1779 to 1783 accredited as advocate-general of 
the French nation in the United States. There was, then, 
an easy and a probable French source for the meaning which 
they both attached to the phrase introduced by Morris. 

It is to be observed, also, that there were some well- 
known precedents for levying by apportionment such 
taxes as those which Morris and Wilson probably had in 
mind. The French taille réelle, a tax on the income of 
real property, was laid by apportioning a fixed sum among 
the provinces and requiring from each its quota, as has 
been the practice in levying its substitute, the impét 
FSoncier, ever since 1790. The capitation was also levied 
in France, before the Revolution, in the same manner. 
The English land tax, established under William III., had 
for ninety years presented an example of apportionment 
among counties and other subdivisions, leaving the rate 
for each locality to be settled at the point necessary to 
give the due quota. Other contemporary examples could 
easily be cited; but these are enough for the present pur- 
pose, being necessarily familiar in this country in 1787, 
and likely to have a strong influence. ¢ 

* Daire, i. 409. 

t Dupont de Nemours published his Mémoires sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de 
M. Turgot (16mo, 2 parts, pp. 156 and 216), in Philadelphia and Paris, in 1782, 
the year after Turgot’s death. See Hildeburn, Issues of the Press in Pennsyl- 
vania,. 

t For the taille and capitation, see Pizard, La France en 1789, 257 ; De Pa- 
rieu, Traité de I’ Impit, i. 224, 153. The Act of 1763 apportioning the English 
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The meaning of the phrase “direct taxation,” as to 
which Rufus King vainly sought for light, was judicially 
considered in the well-known Carriage Tax case, Hylton 
v. United States, in 1796. The case had been heard in the 
circuit court by Wilson, who was then one of the associate 
justices of the Supreme Court; and, when his judgment in 
the lower court was affirmed by the full bench, he con- 
tented himself with a bare statement of assent, so that we 
lose what would have been the most interesting and per- 
haps the most important opinion of all. The judgment 
of the court, declaring that a tax upon carriages is not 
a direct tax within the meaning of the Constitution, was 
supported by considerations which showed a strong dispo- 
sition to limit the definition of direct taxes so as to in- 
clude only capitation and land taxes. Mr. Justice Pater- 
son, indeed, suggested personal property by general valua- 
tion as a possible additional subject of direct taxation, the 
practicability of apportionment having already been ac- 
cepted as a test of the proper meaning of the term; but 
he thought the question difficult, and added that he never 
entertained a doubt that the principal — he would not say 
the only — objects contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution were a capitation tax and a tax on land. 
Wolcott, in his report upon “ Direct Taxes,” in December, 
1796,* took no notice of the decision by the Supreme 
Court a few months before, but, for reasons of expedi- 
ency, concluded that the objects of direct taxation should 
be limited to lands, houses, and slaves; and they accord- 
ingly were thus limited by Congress in the acts of 1798, 
under which the first direct tax was levied. When the 
question came before the Supreme Court again in the case 
of Veazie Bank v. Fenno,t Chief Justice Chase referred, 
with some doubt, to Paterson’s suggestion as to a tax on 


land tax is given in full in Ruffhead’s Statutes at Large, ix. 78. The text of 
the Acts of William III. is found in the Rolls edition of the Statutes. See also 
Dowell, History of Taxation and Taxes in England, iii. 94-97. 

* State Papers on Finance, i. 414. t8 Wallace, 533. 
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personal property by general valuation, but remarked that, 
in the practical construction of the Constitution by Con- 
gress, direct taxes had been limited to land and capitation 
taxes, and that this construction was entitled to great 
consideration in the absence of anything adverse to it in 
the discussions of the Federal Convention or of the State 
Conventions which ratified the Constitution. Finally, 
when the whole subject was reviewed in the case of 
Springer v. United States,* Mr. Justice Swayne, giving 
the opinion of the court, declared it to be their conclusion 
“that direct taxes, within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, are only capitation taxes, as expressed in that instru- 
ment, and taxes on real estate.” The judicial interpreta- 
tion of the phrase, “direct taxes,” is well settled therefore, 
and in close accordance with the usage found in the writ- 
ings of the French economists of the last century. 

The acts of 1798 f established the general plan on which 
all succeeding direct taxes have been levied. These acts 
apportioned the total sum of two millions of dollars among 
the States, divided them all into convenient divisions, 
placed every division under a commissioner, and provided 
the requisite array of principal and assistant assessors, 
collectors, supervisors, and inspectors. The quota of every 
State was to be assessed upon houses, lands, dwelling- 
houses, and slaves. Houses were to be assessed according 
to a classified valuation at rates fixed for the whole Union, 
and slaves were to be assessed fifty cents per head, if be- 
tween twelve and fifty years of age; and so much of the 
quota of any State as was not covered by the levy upon 
houses and slaves was to be assessed upon lands and im- 


*102 United States, 586. This was acase arising under the Act of 1864 
laying an income tax, the plaintiff in error maintaining that this, as a direct 
tax, should have been apportioned among the States, under the provisions of 
the Constitution. 

+ The Act of July 9, 1798, 1 Statutes at Large, 580, provided for the valua- 
tion of taxable objects ; and that of July 14, ibid., 597, provided for the appor- 
tionment and collection. 
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provements at such rates as might be required to make up 
the deficiency.* The tax was to be a lien upon the real 
estate and slaves of the person assessed for two years from 
the date when it became payable, and collection could be 
enforced by distraint and sale of personal effects. Wol- 
cott had suggested, but had also disapproved, a plan for 
fixing a time at which a State might pay its quota into the 
Treasury and for prescribing collection by the authority 
of the United States “in cases of delinquency.” + But 
no trace of any such plan is to be found in the acts of 
1798. Beyond the bare apportionment, the States are not 
recognized except as mere geographical divisions. The 
acts provide solely for levy by the Federal Government 
upon its citizens, the individual tax-payer is the only party 
responsible, and no authority stands or can interpose be- 
tween him and his government. 

The framers of the direct tax acts of 1813 ¢ followed in 
general the lines laid down in 1798. Comparison of the 
acts will show revision and rearrangement and perhaps 
simplification of the system, but no serious change of 
theory. The tax of three millions is apportioned to the 
counties in every State, and it is provided that the State 
legislature may by act vary the county quotas, provided 
such alterations are duly certified to the Secretary of the 


*This residual assessment upon lands closely resembles the method 
adopted in assessing the group of taxes of which the English land tax is the 
survival. See 10 William III., c. 9 (Rolls ed.) ; and Act of 1763, 4 George III., 
oc, 2, §§ 3, 4 (Ruffhead). 

+ This plan, he says, “‘ partakes of the system of requisitions upon the 
States, which utterly failed under the late confederation, and to remedy which 
‘was one great object of establishing the present government.’’ State Papers 
on Finance, i. 436. 

t The Act of July 22, 1813, 3 Statutes at Large, 22, provides for the assess- 
ment and collection, and that of August 2, ibid., 53, for the apportionment. 
Gallatin sailed for Europe in May, 1813, but it seems probable that the direct 
tax bills of that year were among the bills spoken of in his letter of June 10, 
1812, as already prepared in answer to a request from the Committee of Ways 
and Means. Jbid., 614. It is interesting to observe that, in January, 1812, 
Gallatin appears to have lost his hold on the strict definition of direct taxes 
under the Constitution. Ibid., 525. 
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Treasury; but the levy according to such alterations is 
made by virtue of the act of Congress, and not under the 
act of the State legislature.* The tax is to be levied on 
the value of lands, houses, and slaves, * at the rate each of 
them is worth in money,” abandoning the peculiar method 
of a residual assessment upon land, adopted in 1798; and 
the provisions as to enforcement by lien and distress 
remain as before. In short, the theory of the acts of 
1813 continues to be that of a levy by the general gov- 
ernment upon the individual citizen, in no way different 
in principle from any case of national internal taxation. 
With a wise regard to convenience, however, the appor- 
tioning act provided that any State “may pay its quota 
into the Treasury of the United States,” and thus secure 
a deduction of fifteen per cent., by paying before Feb- 
ruary 10, 1814, or of ten per cent., by paying before 
May 1; “and no further proceedings shall thereafter be 
had under this act in such State.” The option thus 
allowed to the States did not, however, change the char- 
acter of the tax as a tax upon individuals, or make it 
a tax upon States. Seven States assumed the payment of 
their quotas ;¢ but the other eleven, in which the collection 
by federal officers was made as originally provided, were 
not for that reason in any sense delinquent as States, nor 
did they thereby fail in any obligation to be found in the 
acts of Congress or elsewhere. 

The act of 1815, which provided for an annual tax of 
six millions of dollars, is to a considerable extent a literal 
transcript from the two acts of 1813, with such amend- 
ments in detail as experience or the proposed permanency 
of the tax required, but with no change in theory or in 
general procedure. And no change was made by the act 


*§ 6 of the Act of August 2, 1813, 3 Statutes at Large, 71. For the painful 
effort of the Committee of Ways and Means to arrive at a county apportion- 
ment, see their report, State Papers on Finance, ii. 628. 


t State Papers on Finance, ii. 860. 
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of 1816,* which simply repealed the provision for an 
annual tax, and laid instead a tax of three millions for 
the current year. In 1815, and also in 1816, four States 
assumed the payment of their quotas; and the collection 
was made by the United States in the other fourteen. 
When the levy of direct taxation by apportionment 
was resorted to for the fifth time, in 1861, Congress found 
most of the work of legislation done for it in advance. 
The first revenue measure of the war provided for an 
annual direct tax of twenty millions,t to be laid on the 
value of lands with their improvements and dwelling- 
houses, “at the rate each of them is worth in money.” 
In its general scheme and in its details, the act of 1861 
was a revised transcript of the acts of 1818 and 1815. 
The theory enunciated in Hylton v. United States was 
unfamiliar to many members; and the Committee of Ways 
and Means had to labor in debate with representatives 
who wished to include personal estate, or incomes, among 
the objects of taxation. The Committee itself at first 
treated slaves as taxable property, as was done in the 
earlier acts. But, in its careful provision for dealing di- 
rectly with the individual citizen of the United States 
and for enforcing a direct lien upon his property, the law 
of 1861 follows the earlier legislation, section by section. 
It makes the same provision for an assumption of quotas 
by the respective States at their pleasure, providing that 
any State may give notice of its intention “to assume 
and pay, or to assess, collect, and pay,” the direct tax, 
and upon payment be entitled to a deduction of fifteen 
per cent. in lieu of the costs of assessment and collection. 
The date for giving this notice was the second Tuesday 
of February, 1862, and the expectation that the States 
would use this option was so strong that the act post- 


*The Act of January 9, 1815, 3 Statutes at Large, 164; the Act of March 
5, 1816, idid., 255. 
+ The Act of August 5, 1861, 12 Statutes at Large, 294. 
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poned the appointment of assessors and collectors until 
that day. But the greater completeness of the optional 
arrangement does not appear to import any change in the 
real bearing of the act as laying a tax upon individual 
citizens. 

The recommendation of this tax to the attention of 
Congress by Secretary Chase, in his report of July 4, 1861, 
did not imply any strong reliance upon it. Mr. Chase 
advised the raising of “twenty millions, for the current 
year at least, by direct taxes or from internal duties or 
excises, or from both.” It is probable that both the Sec- 
retary in giving this advice and Congress in improving 
upon it were influenced by the fact that the earlier leg- 
islation on direct taxation could be made available 
quickly,* and that time was needed for the study of any 
broader system of internal taxes. The direct tax had, 
in fact, far less to recommend it in 1861 than at the be- 
ginning of the century. The inequality of apportionment 
according to population, serious enough at first, had been 
increased by the concentration of wealth in the commer- 
cial and manufacturing States. Only the smallness of 
the sum to be raised made a special assessment upon one 
species of property tolerable, in a country where personal 
property had multiplied so greatly. And, finally, the 
slowness of the method, amply shown by four trials, un- 
fitted it for an occasion when promptness of supply was 
of the last consequence. But all of the action at the 
special session of 1861 was essentially provisional, and 
both for the Secretary and for Congress it was a wel- 
come reflection that twelve or fifteen millions could be 


*The Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, Mr. Thaddeus 
Stevens, felt no mortification when Mr. Roscoe Conkling stigmatized the bill 
as ‘undigested.’”’ ‘It may be so, for it was a direct copy of one drawn by a 
man who was less wise than our critics are now. It was drawn by Albert 
Gallatin; and this undigested, ill-considered bill is an exact copy of his.” 
Globe, 1861, p. 307. Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, remarked in the Senate that 
‘the bill is essentially the same, in all its essential features, with the bill by 
which a direct tax has been laid four times in this government.’’ Ibid., 398. 
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added to the regular revenue by a tried expedient and by 
forms already settled. 

The organization of the internal revenue system in 1862 
appeared to the Senate a fit occasion for repealing the 
direct tax, but not so to the House. In the committee of 
conference on the internal revenue bill, the House mem- 
bers insisted that the repeal would release real estate 
from its due share of burdens, and would leave the whole 
weight of taxation to be borne by commerce and manu- 
factures; and the difference between the representatives 
of the two Houses was so great that the bill was nearly 
shipwrecked in conference.* But the House receded in 
substance, and the Senate in form; and thus the act of 
July 1, 1862, provided (in § 119) that the direct tax act 
of 1861 should be held to authorize the levy and collec- 
tion of only one year’s tax, and that no other should be 
levied under the said act until April 1, 1865. This sus- 
pension of levies under the system was made final by the 
great internal revenue act of June 30, 1864, which (in 
§ 178) provided that no further direct tax should be as- 
sessed until Congress should “enact another law requiring 
such assessment or collection to be made.” By this ac- 
tion, proposed by the Senate and accepted without demur 
by the House, proceedings under the direct tax of 1861 
were finally limited to the levy and collection of a tax 
for that year only. 


The results of the levy for 1861 can be considered more 
conveniently if we separate the loyal States and Territories 
from those in insurrection. Of the former, all except Del- 
aware and Colorado Territory assumed the payment of 
their quotas. The act of 1861, following the precedents 
of 1818 and 1815, allowed any State or Territory, upon 
giving due notice, to assume or assess “in its own way or 
manner” its quota, with a deduction of fifteen per cent., if 


*See Mr, Stevens’s statements to the House, June 23, Globe, 2890, 2891. 
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payment should be made to the Treasury before July 1, 
1862, or of ten per cent., if made before October 1, with 
the provision that such quotas might be satisfied by the 
release of liquidated and determined claims of equal 
amount due to any State or Territory by the United 
States. The settlement of the quotas by this process of 
offset, at a time when every loyal State had its account 
against the general government for military services, 
equipments, or advances of some sort, and the slow pas- 
sage of such accounts through the forms of the Treasury, 
no doubt makes the collection from the direct tax, as 
given in the published tables, appear much slower than it 
was in point of fact.* Still, it can probably be said with 
truth that the government received nothing from the 
direct tax during the war which it would not have re- 
ceived otherwise. The loyal States which paid their 
quotas in services and equipments would have raised as 
many men and have equipped them as promptly if the 
direct tax had never been laid. Their quotas ultimately 
gave the government some facility for the adjustment of 
their accounts, but the military aid on which the quotas 
were virtually expended was not called out by taxation. 
In Delaware and Colorado, the tax was collected, after 
some delay, by the internal revenue officers of the United 
States; and thus, except some trifling amounts from the 
Territories, the accounts of the loyal States and Terri- 
tories for the direct tax were cleared. The amount as- 
sessed upon all the States and Territories, except the 
eleven States in insurrection and the Territory of Utah, 
was $15,027,584. Deducting the allowances made to 
States which advanced their quotas, the amount collected 


* The annual Finance Report states the receipts from direct taxes down to 
1870 as follows : — 
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from the loyal States and Territories appears to have been 
$12,987,805.* 

There remain the eleven States which were in insurrec- 
tion when the tax was laid and the Territory of Utah. 
More than one of the speakers in Congress urged as a 
recommendation of an apportioned tax that the amount 
allotted to any State in arms against the government 
could stand over for ultimate collection, and that com- 
munities which refused to contribute to the revenue in 
any other form might thus be made to yield finally a 
share of direct taxation. The act of 1861 accordingly 
provided (§52) that, if the execution of the law should be 
prevented in any State by rebellion, it should be the duty 
of the President, “so soon as the authority of the United 
States therein is re-established, to collect the sums due 
from the persons residing or holding property or stocks 
therein,” with interest for delay. Detailed provision was 
made and special machinery was established for the same 
purpose in 1862 by the act of June 7, “ for the collection 
of direct taxes in insurrectionary districts within the 
United States and for other purposes.” This act made 
full provision for the levy of the tax in case of partial 
occupation of the territory of any State by the forces of 
the United States. It authorized the levy upon lands in 
insurrectionary States according to the last State valua- 
tion, and charged every parcel accordingly with its pro- 
portion of the quota of the State, and with a penalty of 
fifty per cent. in addition, the tax and penalty becoming 
a lien upon the lands in all States or parts of States 
declared by the President, by due proclamation, to be in 
insurrection.t| A board of three tax commissioners was 





* This is the statement for February 18, 1888, given in Cong. Doc., 1887-88, 
House Reports, No. 552, 44, deducting $8,409 overpaid by Wisconsin. It is 
to be observed that the figures given cannot be reconciled with precision, 
the methods of accounting in the Treasury having been inconsistent; e.g., 
ibid., 9, 15. 

t The proclamation of July 1, 1862, declared in insurrection the eleven 
States, with the exception of thirty-nine counties of Virginia, comprised in the 
inchoate State of West Virginia. 
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to be appointed for every insurrectionary State, to enter 
upon their duties whenever the commanding general en- 
tering any such State “shall have established the military 
authority of the’ United States throughout any parish or 
district or county of the same.” Sixty days were allowed 
for payment by the owner of any parcel of land after the 
amount of tax due upon it should have been fixed; and 
thereupon all lands upon which the tax was unpaid be- 
came forfeited, and the commissioners were required to 
advertise them for sale to the highest bidder and to strike 
them off to the United States, unless some person should 
bid as much as the tax, penalty, costs, and interest for 

‘delay of payment. Provision was made for the redemp- 
tion of property thus sold, if the owner or any person in 
interest should appear within sixty days and make pay- 
ment, taking an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States. Redemption within one year was allowed 
to any owner who should be unable to make payment by 
reason of the insurrection, and should have taken no part 
therein after the passage of the collection act; and two 
years for redemption were allowed to absentees, aliens, 
or persons under legal disability. 

Under the act of June 7, 1862, commissioners from 
time to time made assessments for the direct tax in about 
one-half of the counties in the eleven States, and made 
collections in all those States, except Alabama.*  As- 
sessments were enforced by sales of lands for taxes in 
districts occupied by the federal forces until the order of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, on May 17, 1865, sus- 
pending all such proceedings. The sales were neces- 
sarily within narrow areas,t and the amount received 


* Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 1883, in Finance Re- 
port, 165. 

+ The sales in Virginia were in the counties of Alexandria, Accomack, and 
Northampton,— that is, near Washington and on the Eastern Shore ; in South 
Carolina, they were confined to the parishes of St. Helena and St. Luke, in 
the Sea Islands ; in Florida, to St. Augustine and Fernandina; in Tennessee, 
to Memphis ;"and in Arkansas, to Little Rock. 
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from the sale of valuable properties under such cir- 
cumstances was trifling.* After the suspension of sales, 
the collection still went on, but under great difficulties, 
caused by the unsettled and impoverished condition of the 
South. Moderate as were the sums called for, the dis- 
tress of Southern tax-payers made a profound impression. 
The Joint Committee on Reconstruction, which reported 
the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution, recom- 
mended a measure whereby any Southern State, upon 
ratifying the amendment, should be empowered to assume 
the payment of such part of the direct tax assessed upon 
its citizens as should still remain unpaid, with permission 
for postponing the payment in that case for ten years. 
The House, on the 9th of July, 1866, on motion of Mr. 





_ Boutwell, who remarked that “the operation of collect- 


ing what remains uncollected of the direct tax in the 
rebel States operates more harshly upon our friends than 
upon our enemies,” inserted a section in a tariff bill of 
that session suspending that operation until January 1, 
1868. The tariff bill did not reach final action; but the 
Senate, on the 24th of July, inserted the same provision 
at the end of a bill to protect the revenue and in this 
form it became a law.t The Southern States, it was 
explained in the Senate, were proposing to assume their 
respective quotas, with some indulgence to be given by 
Congress in the way of credit; and it was deemed unwise 
to distress individuals' by the regular process of collec- 
tion, when the whole matter could be arranged on easier 
terms. At the next session, by the act of March 26, 
1867, the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to 
discontinue the employment of officers for the collection 

* For an account of the property sold in Virginia, Florida, Arkansas, and 
Tennessee, with the valuation of each parcel, the tax due thereon, proceeds 


of sale, and other particulars, see the letter from the acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, February 26, 1883, in Senate Exec. Doc., No. 85, of 1882-83. 

t See House Reports, 1865-66, No. 30, v. 

tSee Congressional Globe for 1865-66, 3692, 4068. The provision is § 14 of 
the Act of July 28, 1866. 
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of direct taxes in the insurrectionary States, and to turn 
over the business to the local officers of internal revenue. 
A joint resolution of July 23, 1868, continued the sus- 
pension of proceedings until January 1, 1869; but, when 
that day came, no further measures were taken by Con- 
gress or by the Executive, and thus the further collection 
of the tax was practically abandoned. Attention to the 
subject was asked for by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in 1868,* but the subject had clearly become 
too much embarrassed to be inviting. It is clear, however, 
that down to this time the government, in collecting the 
tax, had dealt with the individual tax-payer precisely as 
in all other cases of taxation. The privilege of assump- 
tion, allowed to the States by the original act, not having 
been used, had expired by its own terms; and, as no 
renewal of the offer was made by the United States, the 
direct tax continued to be an obligation resting upon the 
individual when assessed, secured perhaps by a lien upon 
his land, but binding upon no other person or body of 
persons whatever. 

It was, perhaps, owing to the expectation of an arrange- 
ment for the assumption of unpaid quotas by the South- 
ern States that the First Comptroller of the Treasury, in 
a statement of accounts between the general government 
and the several insurrectionary States on May 20, 1868, 
charged them with their respective quotas as if some legal 
liability therefor rested upon them. This view of the 
case, although not uniformly followed by subsequent comp- 
trollers,t appears for many years to have fixed the con- 
struction of the law for the accounting officers in the 
Treasury.t The States being charged each with its un- 


*See Finance Report for 1868, 482. 

t See the important adverse decision by A. G. Porter, First Comptroller, 
giving the legislation from 1798 and much documentary matter, Senate Exec. 
Doc., 1879, No. 24. 

tSee House Exec. Doc., 1885-86, No. 158, 15. 

“Tt must be acknowledged that this construction of the law appears not 
to conform to the intention of the acts upon this subject; but the decision 
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paid balance of direct tax, moneys becoming due to them 
from the general government upon other accounts, as from 
the sale of public lands in which they were interested 
jointly with the government, were not paid over, but were 
credited to them by way of offset. The extreme point in 
this official confusion was reached when, in 1888, the First 
Comptroller decided that the sum of $85,555, appropriated 
by act of Congress to refund to the State of Georgia money 
expended by her for the common defence in 1777, should be 
paid to the Treasurer of the United States, “to the credit 
of the State of Georgia on account of direct taxes charged 
against the State.”* As far as a government can be said 
to remember or forget, the government of the United 
States must be said at this juncture to have forgotten 
what it meant by the direct tax of 1861. The true mean- 
ing of the tax was settled, however, by the highest author- 
ity, and the whole subject placed in its true light, when 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of the 
United States v. Louisiana, at the October term, 1887,+ 
decided that the direct tax law in 1861 did not create any 
liability on the part of a State to pay the tax, and that the 
apportionment merely designated the amount to be levied 
upon the property of individuals in the several States, 
without any liability attaching to the State in its political 
and corporate character. This decision finally leaves the 
unpaid quotas of the direct tax in precisely the same posi- 
tion as any other tax assessed upon individuals, which the 
United States government has been unable, or has neg- 
lected, to collect in full. It is difficult, for example, to 
distinguish it in any essential particular from the case of 


fixing it as a State debt has such force in the Treasury Department as to pre- 
clude any other view of the direct tax than that of a debt due by the State. 
. . » If the State owes the debt, the land-owner does not owe it.”’ Ibid., 17. 


*4 Decisions of the First Comptroller (House Miscell. Doc., 1883-84, No. 56), 


+123 United States, 37. The opinion of the court was given by Field, J., 
no one dissenting. 
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unpaid income taxes laid during the war and collected by 
severe process throughout the loyal States, but neither 
then nor at any other time collected in the insurrectionary 
States. 

This decision plainly makes it necessary, in determin- 
ing the amount still unpaid on the quotas of the Southern 
States, to disregard all the accounts with tax commission- 
ers and with States, and to set down simply the amount 
of taxes reported as uncollected. These are the amounts 
due from individuals; and, as no individual owes any 
more than the due assessment upon his property, by rea- 
son of any other person’s default, so no individual owes 
any less than that assessment, because of money stopped 
on its way to the State Treasury, or otherwise coming to 
the United States from any of his fellow-citizens. The 
amounts reported as remaining uncollected,* in the eleven 
insurrectionary States and in Utah, are given in the fol- 
lowing table: — 

Quotas. Uncollected. Quotas. Uncollected. 


Alabama, . $529,313 $529,313 N. Carolina, $576,195 $198,742 
Arkansas, . 261,886 107,185 S. Carolina,. 363,571 141,174 


Florida, . . 77,523 72,762 Tennessee, . 669,498 277,506 
Georgia,. . 586,367 501,940 Texas, . . 355,107 174,265 
Louisiana, . 385,887 71,386 Virginia,. . 729,071 286,663 
Mississippi,. - 413,085 343,500 Utah,. . . 26,982 26,982 





$4,972,485 $2,731,418 


The process of collection in the insurrectionary States 
during the war by assessment and sale of property in 
limited districts, under the act of June 7, 1862, caused 
great hardship to dispossessed owners; but this was buried 


*These sums are taken from the accounts stated by a commission, ap- 
pointed by Secretary Manning in 1885, to investigate and adjust all the direct 
tax accounts. House Exec. Doc., 1885-86, No. 158. See particularly, pp. 24-31 
and 7-12, The sums found by this commission to be still due differ from the 
amounts stated by Secretary Folger in 1884 and from the statement made by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 1885, and the Secretary and the Com- 
missioner also differed from each other. Ibid., pp. 14,15. The report of the 
commission appears to have been adopted in the Register’s office. See House 
Reports, 1887-88, No. 552, p. 44. 
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and lost sight of in the vast destruction of property and 
the wide-spread ruin which marked the track of contending 
armies. In South Carolina, especially, this process led to 
complications which must be noticed briefly as an impor- 
tant element in the general confusion caused by the tax. 
The act of 1862, as has been said, authorized the tax 
commissioners, where property was sold in the insurrec- 
tionary districts for the tax, to strike it off for the United 
States, if no other bidder offered more than the tax and 
penalty with interest. Under an act of February 6, 1863, 
the commissioners were authorized to bid on behalf of the 
United States as high as two-thirds of the assessed value 
of the property. Lands struck off to the United States 
the commissioners were empowered to lease until the re- 
establishment of civil government, or, under the direction 
of the President, to sell in limited parcels to loyal citizens 
or to persons who had served in the army or navy, only 
one-fourth of the purchase money being required in cash 
from army or navy purchasers; and the proceeds of leases 
and sales were to be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, one-half thereof to be paid over ultimately to the 
re-established State governments for specified purposes. 
The special application of these provisions to the case 
of South Carolina was affected by the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the forces of the United States held 
the abandoned Sea Islands with their valuable cotton 
lands, and by the great numbers of colored people col 
lected there. The lands sold for taxes were there held 
and managed from the first with necessary reference to 
the employment and well-being of the black population. 
To this end, instructions were issued by President Lincoln, 
September 16, 1863, which, besides regulating the sale of 
land to persons of the army and navy, required certain 
plantations to be sold in five-acre lots, set apart others to 
be leased and the rents to be used for school purposes, 
and a further large number to be divided into twenty-acre 
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lots, to be sold “to the heads of families of the African 
race.”* Under these arrangements, some lands, bought 
in at the tax sales for the United States, remained for 
several years in the possession of the government; others 
were resold at a large advance; others still, having been 
sold and partly paid for, reverted to the government, and 
were resold or remained in its possession. The transac- 
tions became involved, litigation sprung up, and it became 
plainly impossible for the government to manage its 
complicated interests in the Sea Islands with advantage. 
Congress, therefore, by a general act, dated June 8, 1872, 
with judicious liberality provided that any lands owned 
or held by the United States, under the collection act of 
June 7, 1862 and the subsequent proceedings, and not 
used for public purposes, might be redeemed by the 
original parties in interest or their representatives at any 
time within two years, upon payment of the tax and costs, 
with interest at the rate of ten per cent., saving the rights 
of all persons who might in the mean time have made 
valuable improvements. Lands not redeemed at the end 
of the two years were to be sold by public auction, but 
by subsequent acts the period for redemption was ex- 
tended to February, 1877. The school farms spoken of 
above were not covered by this act, but were similarly 
provided for by the act of March 3, 1887, which closed a 
troublesome and exceptional piece of administration. 

The result of these operations is that, the quota of 
South Carolina being $363,571, of which $141,174 remains 
unpaid, the Treasury of the United States appears to have 
received in cash $468,864, besides sums amounting to 
$134,592 paid to the Freedmen’s Bureau and otherwise 
disbursed on various accounts, of which a part should 
no doubt be added to the sums accumulated in the 


* These instructions, with a variety of other documents, are annexed to the 
report of A. G. Porter, First Comptroller, in Senate Exec. Doc. of 1879, No. 
24, p. 223, 
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Treasury as the result of the tax sales. That the former 
owners of the lands have no claim to this fund as against 
the government goes almost without saying. At the same 
time, it is clear that, whatever else the government may 
do as to the direct tax, this is not money to be retained 
by a great and generous nation.* 

It has been seen that the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Louisiana case finally brought the direct tax of 
1861 back to its proper position as a tax laid by the 
United States upon its individual citizens and imperfectly 
collected by reason of the civil war. The default in its 
collection being a default of less than one-seventh of the 
total amount called for, it is probable that this tax has 
been more completely collected than most of those laid 
during the war. For example, it has probably been col- 
lected more thoroughly than the income tax, the founda- 
tion of which was laid by the same act which established 
the direct tax; and it is not likely that anything but an 
overflowing treasury would have enabled Congress to see 
in the one case more than in the other an occasion for 
remedial legislation. Under any other conditions, it is 
likely that the uncollected $2,730,000 of direct tax would 
by common consent have been treated as an insignificant 
detail in a great mass of incurable irregularities left behind 
by four years of civil war. The question as to the possi- 
bility and expediency of clearing up this special case of 
fiscal confusion having been raised, however, it must be 
admitted that the solution of it is not simple and that the 
division of opinion created is not unnatural. 

Three modes of dealing with the subject have been 
suggested. First is that proposed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in 1883, “that measures be taken, as 
soon as possible, to collect the balance of the tax,” on the 
ground that “exacting a direct tax from one land-owner 


*See the remarks of Mr. Sherman, pp. 460, 461, below, note. 
+ Finance Report, 1883, 167. 
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and permitting the tax upon the land adjoining to remain 
unpaid is not equitable.” The reason is undeniable; but, 
after all, could equity be secured now by resuming the 
collection of a tax, all proceedings under which have been 
suspended for twenty years? The condition of landed 
property has altered, in one place for the better and in 
another for the worse, throughout the States concerned ; 
the rights in such property have changed hands, and all 
the relations once existing between the individual mem- 
bers of any body of tax-payers and forming the basis of 
possible equity in 1861 have vanished. A large part of 
the individuals themselves have disappeared. To levy 
upon the lands on which the tax is unpaid would be, in a 
great proportion of cases, to collect a tax from subsequent 
purchasers under a claim which they were justified in 
believing that the government had abandoned long ago. 
It has been declared with great positiveness that the gov- 
ernment has lost its hold upon the land, but this point 
need not be considered. If the government still retains 
the right of assessment on the lands of delinquents, the 
exercise of that right upon the lands as now owned and 
used would be universally recognized as too difficult and 
too certainly unjust, as between members of the same 
community, to be an admissible expedient. The cure of 
the difficulty by the first method appears, then, to be out 
of the question. 

The second mode of dealing with the case, the opposite 
of that just considered, is to return such taxes as have 
been paid under the legislation of 1861, and to remit all 
that are unpaid. In other words, equity being unattain- 
able by completing the levy, secure it by undoing what 
has been done. It is not within the proposed scope of this 
paper to discuss the constitutional question as to the right 
of Congress to lay taxes, let us say in 1890, in order to 
refund taxes which were properly levied and collected 
according to law in 1862-66. We are here concerned 
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solely with the proposition to remedy the inequality result- 
ing from the failure to collect from all of the tax-payers in 
1862 and the years following. Undeniably, if there were 
no question except one of book-keeping between the 
States of the Union, as the Treasury has sometimes seemed 
to suppose, the process of crediting every State with an 
amount equal to its quota would finally close the accounts 
and produce equality in that sense. But the only ques- 
tion really open, under the circumstances, is that of pro- 
ducing equality among the tax-payers; and this object 
it appears to be impossible to secure by any process of 
refunding. If, of two men, one paid his tax twenty-five 
years ago and the other has never paid it, it is impossible 
to restore equality by simply returning to the former that 
which has been detained from him for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. And if a third, when assessed, suffered the collec- 
tion of the tax by a forced sale of his land for a fraction 
of its value, he is not placed on the same footing with 
either of the others, by returning to him or his heirs the 
amount of the tax or even the proceeds of the tax sale. 
In short, when the tax-collector has done a part of his 
work by compulsory process and time has elapsed, an 
equitable adjustment between individuals becomes impos- 
sible. Refunding the tax may satisfy the mere formal 
accountant, but it does not undo the past or its conse- 
quences ; and, so far as the object sought is the equalizing 
of burdens, such a measure is nearly nugatory. 

It is, at any rate, so nearly nugatory that there may be 
@ grave question whether, in the attempt to cure one set 
of inequalities by a distribution of money, a greater set 
does not spring out of the process of raising the money. 
It was contended in debate in Congress that the taxes col- 
lected in 1890, after the growth of the States has changed 
their relative places in population and wealth, would not 
rest upon them in the proportion in which the contribu- 
tions of 1862-66 must be returned. Kansas, it was said 
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by one gentleman, will pay towards the refunding opera- 
tion not less than $340,000, but will receive less than 
$72,000; New Hampshire, it was said in the Senate, 
will receive but $185,000, and will contribute at least 
$800,000. The incidence of our taxation is too uncer- 
tain to make these calculations important; and, in most 
cases of expenditure for public objects, such consider- 
ations as to the exact balance of benefits and burdens 
are properly disregarded. But the present is a case in 
which the attempt to restore such a balance with respect 
to a particular transaction is the main proposition; and it 
therefore becomes not only justifiable, but necessary, to 
inquire whether the proposed equality would be real or 
only apparent. The answer to this question is found in 
the census tables, where the redistribution of tax-paying 
power in the last quarter of a century is too manifest to 
require recital. 

The third method of dealing with the subject would be, 
if we can neither complete the collection nor return the 
tax without producing fresh mischief, to leave the matter 
where it is. No doubt, this course, as well as the others, 
is open to objection. It is a peculiarity of the case that 
the United States can neither act nor refrain from acting 
in it without running counter to some instinct of justice. 
But there would be less disturbance of existing interests, 
and time would heal all difficulties more quickly, it is 
probable, if it were frankly recognized that, in such mat- 
ters, the errors or misfortunes of the past are finally beyond 
all remedy. The funds which have been collected from 
the proceeds of lands leased or resold, or from the surplus 
of tax sales, might be returned to the parties representing 
the original ownership, and the account of the direct tax 
could then be wound up, as that of the other taxes of the 
war has been, without further inquiry as to the degree in 
which different bodies of citizens contributed to them. 

It is the second of these methods, however, which has 
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secured the approval of Congress. The bill which was 
passed last winter, vetoed by the President and passed 
over the veto by the Senate in the closing hours of the 
session, was the fruit of an agitation which has been in 
progress in different forms for ten years, and has devel- 
oped a strong appetite among the State governments for 
the refunding of their quotas. The bill required the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to credit every State and Territory 
and the District of Columbia with a sum equal to all col- 
lections made from it or its citizens, by set-off or otherwise, 
and to remit all sums remaining unpaid; and appropriated 
the money necessary to pay all sums thus becoming due 
from the Treasury ; it being provided, however, that sums 
which have been collected in any State from citizens, 
directly or by sale of property, should be held in trust by 
the State government for the benefit of the persons from 
whom collection was made, or their representatives. It 
was also provided that the owners of lands sold in the 
parishes of Saint Helena and Saint Luke’s in South Caro- 
lina should be paid the value of their lands,— to the own- 
ers of lots in the town of Beaufort one-half of the value 
assessed by the direct tax commissioners, to the owners of 
cultivated lands five dollars per acre, and to the owners of 
other lands one dollar per acre, with the proper exceptions 
as to lands heretofore redeemed. The purchase money 
received on account of uncompleted sales to persons in 
the army and navy was to be returned to the persons pay- 
ing it. For all these purposes $500,000 was to be appro- 
priated, including in this sum moneys in the Treasury 
derived in any way from the enforcement of the tax.* And, 


* As passed by the House, the bill proposed to pay the dispossessed owners 
according to the valuation of 1860, and appropriated $850,000 for the purpose. 
The rate and amount were cut down in conference, to meet the views of the 
Senate. On the adoption of the report of the conference committee, Mr. 
Sherman made this explanation : — 

“Upon the first sale for direct taxes, the land was bid in, I think, at 
some $13,000, which we credited to the State of South Carolina; and it was 
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finally, moneys received from the sale of lands bid in for 
the United States at tax sales in any State, in excess of 
the taxes assessed, were to be paid to the owners of the 
land bid in and resold, or to their representatives. 

This bill was not reached by the House of Representa- 
tives after the veto, and therefore failed to become a law. 
There can be little doubt that it will be passed by the 
present Congress. It is sufficiently clear from its terms 
that the combination of local interests in its support is 
powerful, and it has every political chance in its favor. 
The passage of the measure, whenever it comes, will close 
a singular chapter in the history of taxation,—a chapter 
the repetition of which, we may be sure, our people will 
not be easily tempted to risk hereafter. The direct tax 
provided for by the Constitution has at last been effect- 
ually discredited as a source of revenue, and it has also 
been too prolific of misconception and confusion to have 
any interest henceforth as a practical measure of finance. 


CHARLES F. DuNBAR. 


subsequently resold by the United States for $455,000. So, after all, the 
money we are to pay back to the owners of this land in South Carolina is only 
about the sum that we received on the resale of the land.”’ Cong. Record, 
1888-89, p. 2139. 











A NEW VIEW OF THE THEORY OF WAGES. 


I. 


THE rate of wages, or the price of labor, can only be in 
equilibrium when the demand for labor and the supply of 
labor are equal; and if it be assumed that the supply is, 
for the time being, a fixed quantity, it is evident that such 
equality can only be brought about by causes which act 
upon the demand. 

In a former article in this Journal* I stated the condi- 
tion upon which the demand for labor equals the supply, 
as follows: “The price of a given amount of labor is 
equal to the price which is paid for the use of such 
amount of auxiliary capital as can replace it in those 
operations where the two things may be indifferently em- 
ployed with equal pecuniary advantage.” This formula 
fails, however, to show what the actual price of labor is. 
It does not even show what is the nature of the ultimate 
causes which determine that price. It cannot therefore 
be accepted as the last word in the Wages Question. 

Now, before we proceed any further, let us observe that 
the Wages Question really contains in itself two ques- 
tions, one relating to the aggregate amount of the fund 
out of which the compensation of both labor and capital 
is paid and the other relating to the manner in which this 
fund is shared between them. The former is a question 
as to the causes which affect wages and interest alike. 
The latter is a question as to the causes which affect them 
divergently. In the first case, the interests of labor and 
capital being identical, neither can gain anything without 
the other sharing in its gain. In the second case, how- 
ever, their interests are opposed, and gain for one can only 
be had at the cost of the other. 


* Quarterly Journal of Economics, October, 1888, p. 60. 
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This distinction must be borne carefully in mind in 
every discussion of the relations of labor and capital. 
Failing to observe it, some writers, anxious to justify the 
existing order of things, or lead away by their own opti- 
mism, have shut their eyes to all causes of conflict and 
have asserted the universal prevalence of a harmony of 
interests between laborers and capitalists. Others, with 
equal blindness, refuse to see anything but irrepressible 
discord in the relations of the different classes, and upon 
this assumption demand the overthrow of the entire social 
and industrial organization as at present constituted. 


II. 


Whatever occasions an enlarged return to the outlay of 
equal amounts of capital and labor enlarges by so much 
the compensation of each. 

Whenever wages and interest are both high or both low 
at the same time, or whenever they rise or fall simulta- 
neously, this is because the productiveness of industry is 
great or small, rising or receding, as the case may be. 
Whatever affects the amount of the fund which is distrib- 
uted in wages and interest, and by so doing increases or 
decreases the compensation of labor and that of capital, 
without affecting the rate of interchange between them, 
does so by reason of its effect upon the productiveness of 
industry. 

The degree of the productiveness of industry is due 
solely to the profusion or scantiness of the natural re- 
sources, and to the knowledge and skill which men bring 
to their development. When these abound, not only are 
the returns to industry large absolutely, but they are also 
large relatively to the amounts of labor and capital en- 
gaged in it. At different times and places nature and art 
differ greatly in the profusion of the products which they 
yield to industry. In the abundance or scantiness of that 
product, labor and capital rejoice or suffer alike. On the 
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steppes of Northern Russia, a barren soil and a stern cli- 
mate, combined with a rude system of agriculture, afford 
meagre returns to all classes. In the settlement of our 
Western States, on the other hand, a happy combination 
of natural advantages, and of skill in utilizing them, has 
induced a degree of prosperity among all classes which is 
unequalled in the world’s history, and which shows itself 
in the high rates of wages and of interest prevailing at the 
same time. 

The natural resources vary greatly from place to place ; 
but at any one place, or for the world taken as a whole, 
they are nearly permanent in character and amount. But, 
by the very reason that they are permanent considered in 
themselves, when considered relatively to labor and capi- 
tal their abundance shrinks as the amounts of labor and 
capital increase. Hence arises the law of diminishing re- 
turns to increasing application of capital and labor. In 
this respect, art is more liberal than nature. The degree 
of human knowledge and skill, unlike the natural re- 
sources, is continuously progressive; and the increase 
of labor and capital stimulates improvements, and gives 
rise to a law of increasing returns to the increasing appli- 
cation of labor and capital. The conflicting tendencies of 
these two laws may result in the preponderance of one or 
of the other, according to circumstances, or may in some 
cases maintain an even balance between them. 

But, if we disregard the influence of increasing and of 
diminishing returns, the amounts of labor and of capital 
do not at all affect the productiveness of industry, but 
only fix the extent of the field actually cultivated. An 
increase in the amount of either will widen the bounds 
of industry, and a decrease will restrict those bounds. 
Whether the supply of labor increases or the supply of 
capital, or both, in either case there ensues an expansion 
of productive operations. Should the supply of labor and 
of capital increase at an equal rate, the various channels of 
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industry would simply run so much the fuller,—a larger 
volume of the same wants would be supplied by a larger 
volume of the products of the same industries; but in- 
terest and the price of labor would remain unchanged. 

The variations in the degree of productiveness of indus- 
try are incontestably a subject of profound interest. Their 
causes, however, are simply and easily explained. Those 
influences which affect interest and wages divergently 
are more recondite. They will absorb the greatest part 
of our attention in the following pages, partly for this 
reason and partly because public interest is more eagerly 
directed to them, in that they give rise to that conflict of 
interest between laborers and capitalists, to allay which 
is to-day more urgent perhaps than any other task of 
practical economics. 


Il. 


We easily recognize the most obvious reason of wages 
being high or low relatively to interest in the abundance 
or scarcity of capital as compared with the supply of labor. 
If capital is abundant relatively to labor, other things 
being the same, wages will be high and interest low; and, 
in the reverse case, wages will be low and interest high. 
This fact was made the foundation of the Wages Fund 
theory, which was long thought to be a complete and final 
solution of the Wages Question. We shall not enter here 
into a critical examination of that theory, which has been 
attacked and defended so often and with so much warmth. 
Had its advocates carried their analysis of the subject a 
little further, they could scarcely have failed, however, to 
observe that the demand for labor depends largely upon 
its price; and, had they duly attended to this fact, they 
would inevitably have been led to the conclusion that, 
instead of the rate of wages depending upon the amount 
of a fund set aside to buy labor, the amount of this fund 
really depends upon the rate of wages, of which it is, prop- 
erly speaking, the outgrowth and result. 
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So soon as we begin to look a little beneath the surface 
of things, and perceive that capital and labor are joined 
in very different proportions in the performance of differ- 
ent operations, we are compelled to admit that other 
things besides the amount of capital must join in influ- 
encing the demand for labor.* 

The first of these other influences to suggest itself is 
the nature of human desires. Desire is the child of appe- 
tite, and all industry and production are its offspring. Its 
laws are the very foundation of economic science; for only 
in order to gratify it, will men undergo the drudgery and 
the forbearance whereby labor and capital contribute to 
production. But the product of industry does not suffice 
to gratify every human want. Some must always go 
unsatisfied. In order to gratify as many as possible, man 
weighs one against another, and distributes his expendi- 
tures among them in the order of their urgency. Those 
wants which each man has the means to satisfy constitute 
his effective desire ; and the sum of the effective desires of 
the community determines what things shall be produced, 
and dictates which of the various possible industries shall 
be actually prosecuted. When desire is driven by appetite 
towards commodities produced with an excess of auxiliary 
capital, it occasions a demand for auxiliary capital and 
raises the price paid for its uses; and, when it is driven 
towards industries employing an excess of labor, it occa- 
sions a demand for labor and stimulates its price at the 
expense of interest. Industry exists only to gratify desire. 
Nevertheless, desire can only act within the limits traced 
for it by the existing natural resources, and by man’s 
knowledge and skill in turning these resources to account, 
or, in other words, by the existing state of nature and 
of art. 


* Mr. Cairnes, in his revised form of the Wages Fund theory, does indeed 
bring into view more of the factors of the problem, but without any complete 
analysis of their workings. 
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The three causes just enumerated — the supply of capi- 
tal, the character of human desire, and the state of nature 
and art —conjointly determine the demand for labor; and 
I know of no other cause whatever which joins in influ- 
encing it. 
IV. 

We have seen how nature and art determine the amount 
of the product of industry and the abundance of the fund 
from which capital and labor are both compensated. 
We shall now see how they also affect the division of this 
fund between wages and interest according to their influ- 
ence on the relative demand for the use of labor and of 
auxiliary capital. 

Nature and art absolutely designate what industries and 
what methods are possible. The possible forms of human 
industry are commensurate with the aptitudes of nature ; 
and these are at any given time practically circumscribed 
by man’s knowledge and skill, or, in other words, by the 
state of the arts as then practised. Nature and art may 
afford opportunities to set in motion large amounts of 
capital by small quantities of labor, or they may suggest 
channels of industry where great amounts of labor are 
assisted by little capital. As they do the one or the other, 
they favor the demand for auxiliary capital or the demand 
for labor, as the case may be. In different situations, 
nature affords the most diverse opportunities for practis- 
ing different industries. In Australian sheep-runs and 
Colorado ranches, the amount of labor required is small 
out of all proportion to the capital involved. In Phenicia, 
in Venice, in Holland, and in the old coast towns of Massa- 
chusetts, facilities for shipping and commerce built up, in 
naturally desolate regions, communities devoted to these 
pursuits, and in which a great capital was set in motion 
by a comparatively small number of hands. Thus, also, 
agriculture and commerce, manufactures and mining, have 
been distributed over the world’s surface mainly in accord- 
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ance with the facilities of different localities; and, in the 
infinitely diversified forms they assume, they call for the 
application of exceedingly varied proportions of labor and 
of capital. Owing to the growth of commerce, it has 
come about that facilities of any kind are not confined to 
supplying the wants of the locality where they exist, but 
diffuse themselves, by means of exchange, over the whole 
world. 

If in any two countries the relative prices paid for labor 
and for the use of capital differ, then such industries as 
require most labor tend towards the country where labor 
is relatively cheapest, while such as require most auxiliary 
capital gravitate to the country where labor is relatively 
dearest and where interest is lowest.* Although cotton 
is indigenous in China, interest and other costs of main- 
taining capital are so high in that country that it is doubt- 
ful whether, in the manufacture of cotton goods, China 
could compete successfully even for the home market 
against cloths imported from England or the United 
States. Were the tea plant, on the other hand, thor- 
oughly acclimated in either of those latter countries, it is 
improbable that they could compete in the preparation of 
its leaves with the cheap labor of China. Hemp and flax 
require much disagreeable labor in their preparation, and 
their culture is appropriately located in Russia and Ireland, 
countries where labor is cheap and not fastidious. 

No rule can be given for the varying effects of nature’s 
influence, but the influence of art occasions a progress 
which tends almost uniformly in one direction. The in- 
crease of knowledge and skill almost invariably occasions 
an increase in the uses of auxiliary capital, so that the 
advance of industrial civilization is in great part a story 
of the substitution of auxiliary capital for labor. We 


***A need of resorting to direct manual labor in large proportion and a 
difficulty in substituting machinery constitute, under conditions of freedom, 
an obstacle to the profitable prosecution of an industry in the United States.” 
F. W. Taussig, Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. ii. p. 340. 
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will not stop to consider in this place how the natural 
resources and the state of the arts influence the constitu- 
tion of human society in other ways. It is enough to 
have observed that, as they foster the demand for labor 
or for auxiliary capital, they raise the price or hire of the 
one so favored. This is their immediate effect, followed, 
of course, more remotely by the stimulus given to supply 
by the enhanced price. 


V. 


Although nature and art designate absolutely the possi- 
ble industries and methods, they do not of themselves 
indicate which shall actually prevail. How, then, is the 
choice made between them? Since industry exists only 
to gratify human wants, the selection of its operations 
can only be decided by human desires. Interesting as 
the study of human desires and of the order of their suc- 
cession would be in itself, it is only as they influence the 
relative demand for auxiliary capital and for labor that 
we have to do with them here. If at any time we knew 
the nature of the effective desires then prevailing, and 
knew also the methods by which their gratification is 
possible in the existing state of nature and of art, we 
could then tell what the relative demand for capital and 
labor at that time would be. And, if we could trace any 
correspondence between the relative urgency of human 
desires and the proportions of labor and of auxiliary cap- 
ital required to prepare their respective objects, we could 
conclude as to the effect of growing affluence upon the 
relative demands for labor and for the use of auxiliary 
capital. Now, although there is no complete coincidence 
in the succession of these things, it may yet be of interest 
to note such general correspondence as may be found to 
exist. 

The instinct of self-preservation dictates what desires 
must first be met. Life is dependent on food in a certain 
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degree of sufficiency. Shelter and clothing are scarcely 
less necessary. When our absolute needs for these things 
are satisfied, our desires expend themselves next upon the 
provision of the same things in such abundance as to 
insure personal comfort and provide the means of sup- 
porting a family. When this is attained, and our most 
pressing physical wants are thus provided for, our indi- 
vidual tastes have the opportunity to assert themselves, 
and our attention is next turned in the direction of our 
personal preferences,— towards the more luxurious indul- 
gence of the physical appetites, or towards the gratifica- 
tion of intellectual and artistic tastes, or to the exercise 
of power and influence and of that rivalry therein which 
begets the love of ostentation and display. 

The strength of the desire for any commodity differs 
for every different amount of it. So far as the first dose 
is concerned, it is generally most imperative for the coarser 
objects; but it is soon sated with such objects, and varies 
little in respect to them from a fixed and definite sum. Its 
elasticity, however, commonly grows in proportion to the 
elaboration and fineness of its object. A starving man 
will gladly give all he possesses for a little of that food 
which in larger quantities becomes indifferent and even 
loathsome to him. Intellectual pleasures, art, music, lit. 
erature, awaken little response in the breast of him whose 
daily toil barely suffices to supply his daily bread. The 
finer desires feed on the overflow from the coarser ones. 
The taste for them is born of ease; but, when once fully 
implanted, it knows scarcely any limit, and its appetite 
grows with feeding. 

Now let us consider in which forms of expenditure 
labor, and in which auxiliary capital, are most largely em- 
ployed. In personal services, labor is unassisted by cap- 
ital. Next to these, labor probably bears the largest pro- 
portion to the capital employed in producing some of the 
more elaborate articles of luxury where the demand is too 
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small to justify the use of a costly plant, and where the 
element of taste largely enters, such as embroideries, 
paintings, and ornamental furniture. These correspond 
to the less urgent desires whose indulgence is restricted 
to the richer classes. But the production of such things 
forms an insignificant fraction of modern industry. 
Apart from them, labor probably bears the largest pro- 
portion to the capital employed in agriculture and in 
extractive industries, those mainly which furnish raw 
materials and supply the most imperious desires. Among 
the occupations which require the largest proportion of 
capital are the staple manufactures, transportation, mer- 
chandising, and the renting of buildings. 

In the ruder ages, the poor have little to spare from the 
purchase of food and of the coarsest objects, and the rich 
are few in number and are inclined to spend on ostenta- 
tion; for both reasons desire, then, favors the demand for 
a large amount of labor in proportion to auxiliary capital. 
As civilization advances and wealth accumulates, the poor 
acquire better homes and use many manufactured articles, 
and articles into whose price the cost of transportation 
enters largely; the tastes and habits of the rich themselves 
grow less ostentatious, even though more luxurious; and 
the great middle class arises, which is the chief consumer 
of manufactured articles. These influences combine to 
favor an increase in the demand for the use of auxiliary 
capital compared with the demand for labor.* 

I have spoken thus far as though desire were guided 
by appetite alone, and as though under that guidance it 
occasioned an undeviating demand for certain commod- 
ities and for a certain definite amount of labor and of 


* The manner in which the national revenue is distributed also affects the 
manner of its expenditure, so as to accord with the desires of the classes which 
have the spending of it. An unequal division of national revenue gives rise to 
a far different set of industries from what its equal distribution would do, 
and in some degree no doubt influences the relative demand for labor and for 
auxiliary capital. 
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auxiliary capital. If it were really so inflexible, a desire 
for articles into whose production auxiliary capital largely 
entered would not only throw laborers out of work and 
disturb the rates of interest and of wages, but, desire 
being unaffected by price, no fall in wages would enable 
the unemployed laborers to obtain employment, and no 
rise in the interest exacted would curtail the use of capi- 
tal for other than remunerative purposes. The only limit 
to the fall of wages would be such as might be imposed 
by the refusal of the laborer to work for less than what 
would support life. In the reverse case, there would be 
no limit to the fall of interest until it reached a point so 
low that the owners of capital would withdraw it from 
productive use. 

That these things do not occur is partly due to the fact 
that the same articles can be produced and the same 
desires can be gratified in various ways, affording mani- 
fold opportunities to substitute labor and auxiliary capital 
for each other whenever variations occur in the prices 
asked for their use; but it is also partly due to the fact 
that desire itself varies when the cost of its objects varies. 
For the very purpose of obtaining the amplest gratifica- 
tion for its own appetites, desire must take cognizance of 
cost; and the prices of using labor and auxiliary capital 
would still react upon the demand for them, although 
there should never be an opportunity to substitute the 
one for the other. The increment of production is never 
liberal enough to afford every gratification, and therefore 
cheapness must be considered in weighing one appetite 
against another and in choosing between them. 

This influence of cost upon the effective desire for dif- 
ferent commodities varies very greatly. As before said, 
the price of food will scarcely affect the desire of a starv- 
ing man for so much of it as is needed to keep him alive, 
unless, indeed, that price should exceed his whole means. 
Nor when he has enough food will any change of price 
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induce him to buy much more. However low the price 
of delicacies, such as oysters and pineapples, he will not 
buy them until he has provided himself with necessities 
and comforts. When that has been done, his demand for 
them will be very greatly affected by their price. 

As between industries which appeal to the same appe- 
tites, the influence of cheapness is paramount; but, as the 
natures of the appetites diverge more and more, the in- 
fluence of cheapness wanes. Under no circumstance, how- 
ever, does it absolutely disappear. It is greatest in choice 
between industries which produce very similar commod- 
ities, or commodities which minister to similar desires. 
To choose between beet sugar and cane sugar or between 
heating by gas or by coal or between lighting by gas 
or by electricity is virtually choosing between different 
methods of the same industry. The resemblance between 
another class of commodities is a step more remote, as 
with tea and coffee, wine and liquor, bread and meat, 
woollens, cottons, and silks. With increasing divergency 
of desires, the influence of cheapness wanes little by little. 
It is still potent in the choice between pasturage and till- 
age or between good dwellings and good clothes on the 
one hand and abundant or delicate food on the other. 
Even where its influence falls off, it never disappears en- 
tirely. The biography of many a scholar shows that it 
affects to some degree the decision between such very 
different desires as the love of learning and the fondness 
for good and sufficient food. 

As between different appetites, the influence of cheap- 
ness is great where the appetites are about equally urgent 
and stand near together in the order of the succession of 
desires. But its influence depends not only on the de- 
gree of difference of different appetites: it depends also 
upon their strength. It greatly affects the distribution of 
expenditure between the appetites for the finer and more 
elaborate commodities, but it affects much less the rela- 
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tive amount of outlay upon the various objects of the 
coarser appetites. 
-” VI. 

Nature, art, and desire constitute the elements of the 
relative demands for the use of labor and for the use of 
capital, in so far as the demand is independent of the 
amount of the supply. The entire effective demand must 
always be satisfied, and its amount must be just equal to 
that of the supply. When this is so, the whole supply 
is also employed. The influence of price upon demand 
brings this about. Now, in what way does the amount 
of the supply affect the demand? Simply thus. The 
amount of the effective demand is different for every dif- 
ferent price; and, whatever the supply may be, there is 
some price at which demand will absorb it. Whether 
this shall be a high price or a low price depends upon the 
character of the demand. On the other hand, when the 
character of the demand is known, the price depends 
upon the amount of the supply. 

The fact that we are dealing here with the relative 
demands and supplies of different things complicates the 
problem. Let us therefore examine the case more closely. 
Labor and auxiliary capital being the sole agents whereby 
nature is made productive, the various industries are par- 
celled out between them in such manner that each shall 
be used where it is most effective. The more abundant 
either of them is, the more occupations fall to its lot. 
If either labor or capital is scarce, the demand for it will 
be keen; and those who have it for hire — laborers or 
capitalists, as the case may be — will exact a correspond- 
ingly high compensation for its use. Employers will be 
unable to afford to use it, except where its superiority is 
greatest, and where, therefore, a small amount of it will 
supplant a great amount of the other. As it becomes 
more abundant, its hire falls and its uses constantly 
spread. Thus it gradually intrudes itself into one opera- 
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tion after another; but, in each new operation of which 
it assumes possession, its advantages are less than in those 
which it already controlled. An ever-increasing amount 
of it is required, however, in order to supplant an ever- 
decreasing amount of the other; and the hire of this in- 
creased amount must still be always equal to the hire of 
the decreasing portion of the other. The fall in the price 
paid for using it is, however, checked by new demands, 
which absorb the new supply; and this happens more or 
less rapidly according to the promptness and the extent 
with which new uses present themselves. 

If capital should accumulate while the supply of labor 
remains unchanged, it would usurp one after another of 
the various occupations of labor. But its doing so would 
still be a benefit to those who live by labor, because the 
price of a given amount of labor would equal the interest 
on an ever-increasing amount of capital. The gross 
amount paid in wages would probably * bear a less pro- 
portion to that paid as interest on capital; but, at the 
same time, the rate of wages would certainly rise and 
the rate of interest would fall. Now, where or at what 
level, will a new equilibrium in price and in supply and 
demand be found ? 

Employers, while carrying on the same operations as 
before, find that they have still a surplus of capital undis- 
posed of; and their first impulse is to employ this surplus 
in extending the old industries on the old methods. But, 
finding no laborers waiting for the new places, they are 
compelled to fill a portion of the places by enticing 
laborers from other employments by the offer of higher 
wages. The work of the vacant places, both in the old 


*I say probably, because it is conceivable that the whole of the increased 
amount of capital should receive a less sum than the smaller amount had done. 
This would occur if, in order to open avenues of employment for it in supplant- 
ing labor or in new industries, it were necessary that the fall in the rate of 
interest should be greater than the increase in the amount of capital. This, 
however, is unlikely ever to occur. 
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and in the new employments, must needs be done by 
means of auxiliary capital. The question is to find how 
much wages rise and how much interest falls; or, in other 
words, how much the amount of auxiliary capital needed 
to supplant a given amount of labor on the new level of 
equilibrium exceeds that required on the old level, and 
how much the rate of its compensation falls. This de- 
pends upon the character and the extent of the operations 
on and about the former line of interchange, or indiffer- 
ent use of capital and labor. If there were formerly large 
numbers of laborers employed whose work could be 
accomplished at equal cost by auxiliary capital, these 
laborers may possibly suffice to carry on the new employ- 
ments, while a part of the new capital flows in to take 
their places. In this case, wages and interest would not 
change. If there had been large numbers of operations 
done by labor which could have been done by capital at 
small additional cost, wages would rise and interest would 
fall but little. If such operations were few; if, in order 
to liberate enough laborers for the new operations, it 
should be necessary for capital to supplant them in 
operations where formerly the advantage of labor was 
great,— then wages would advance greatly, and interest 
would fall in a like degree. In any event, a greater 
amount of capital would be needed to supplant a given 
amount of labor at the new line of interchange than at the 
old line; and, although a less rate of interest would be 
paid on it, the total interest payment would be greater. 
The price of a given amount of labor under the new 
adjustment of industries would be equal to the interest on 
the amount of capital which is but just able to supplant it 
at the new rate of interchange, just as the former price of 
labor was equal to the interest on the amount of capital 
formerly required to supplant it at the old rate of inter- 
change: the change in the price of labor would be the 
difference between the interest payments. 
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We have spoken above of the effects which follow when 
capital increases at a more rapid rate than labor, and this 
has been the ordinary course of the industrial progress of 
the past half-century. Were this, however, to be re- 
versed, and were the supply of labor to increase faster 
than capital, then the results would also be reversed,— 
the rate of wages would fall, the rate of interest would 
rise, and the extent of the change would be governed by 
considerations similar to those which prevail when capital 
increases. The fall in the price of labor would continue 
until new ways could be found for it to supplant auxiliary 
capital. The aggregate payments in wages would prob- 
ably be greatly enhanced, although it is conceivable that 
such might not be the case, but that the fall in the rate 
of wages would be greater than the increase in the amount 
of labor. 

In an enterprising age, the very activity and inventive- 
ness which lead to an increase of capital afford also a 
field for its employment. Vast as have been the accumu- 
lations of capital in the last century, the new industries 
which have been opened up, and the inventions of ma- 
chinery which have been made, have readily absorbed the 
entire accumulations; and it is probable that, even in the 
older countries, the rate of interest is no lower to-day than 
it was one hundred years ago, if, indeed, it be so low. 

In a more conservative age, where the methods of pro- 
duction are stereotyped and opportunities for expansion 
are not found, or, being found, are not used, the increase 
of capital is slow and difficult. And yet, slow as it is, 
the gradual and moderate accumulations which are there 
made do, if new uses are not found for them, contin- 
ually beat down the rate of interest until a point is at 
last reached where accumulation ceases. Practically, this 
occurs when the interest falls so low that people will 
not save; and this point may be reached somewhat on 
this side of the absolute limit beyond which the increase 
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of capital would be theoretically impossible. Such abso- 
lute limit to the increase of capital would be attained 
when its amount should be at the maximum which can 
be usefully employed in connection with the existing 
supply of labor in the existing state of nature and art. 
Should the supply of capital exceed this amount, wages 
would then rise under the competition for labor unit! 
interest disappeared and capital refused to enter into 
industrial employment, and was hoarded or consumed 
unproductively. The ultimate limit of the supply of 
labor, on the other hand, would be reached if the number 
of laborers should increase up to the possibility of employ- 
ment. Were there an excess of labor beyond this, the 
competition for employment would be so keen that it 
would drive wages down until they reached a point where 
laborers would refuse to work, and would throw them- 
selves on charity, or prefer, if they must starve, to starve 
in idleness. 


VII. 


We may now briefly summarize as follows the separate 
influences which, taken together, determine the price of 
labor and the rate of interest. 

The Rate of Wages, or the Price of using Labor, and 
the Rate of Interest, or the Price of using Capital, depend 
upon the productiveness of industry, and upon the man- 
ner in which its proceeds are divided. 

The degree of productiveness of industry depends upon 
the bounty of Nature and upon man’s knowledge and 
skill in turning to account the resources which she affords. 
Its advantages are shared by capital and labor alike. 

The proportion in which the product shall be divided 
between labor and capital (or, in other words, the ratio 
between wages and interest) depends: first, upon the 
relative demand for them; and, second, upon their rela- 
tive supplies. 
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By the relative demand for labor and capital, I mean 
the degree of eagerness with which each of them respec- 
tively is sought after by effective human desire acting 
within the limitations imposed by the existing conditions 
of nature and art. Nature and art designate what indus- 
tries and what methods are possible, and fix likewise the 
proportions of labor and of capital needed in each of them. 
At different times and places, they offer different sets of 
operations, and each of these sets of operations differs 
from any other set in the amounts of labor and of capital 
required. ‘Thus nature and art favor the use of labor or 
of capital, as the case may be, and stimulate the demand 
for the one so favored. 

But, among the operations which are offered at any one 
time and place, whether operations which produce differ- 
ent commodities or operations which are merely different 
methods of producing the same commodities, there is an 
almost infinite variety in the proportions of labor and of 
capital required. Desire chooses from among them those 
which shall actually prevail. It may select those which 
require more labor or those which require more capital. 
Thus its action determines the demand. 

Desire is guided by appetite, but it is also subject to 
the influence of price. Its action is not finally determined 
until the price is known, but the price itself cannot be 
known until the demand is ascertained. What appears 
one moment as cause appears therefore the next moment 
as effect. ; 

Did the result of our investigation stop here, its scope 
would scarcely exceed that of a more careful analysis than 
has usually been made of the nature of the demand for 
labor. 

We should still be confronted by the counterplay of 
cause and effect, wherein price appears at one moment as 
an element of demand, and a moment later demand figures 
as a cause of price. Until this difficulty is solved, there 
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can be no complete and satisfactory statement of the law 
of wages. Its solution involves the discovery of some 
condition whose existence will insure stability and equi- 
librium in demand and in price. I stated in my former 
paper the condition which I believe fulfils this require- 
ment. This condition is realized whenever the whole of 
the supplies of labor and of capital are employed; and the 
different industrial functions are distributed between 
them in such manner that each is engaged, so far as the 
supply of it will reach, in those branches of work for 
which its fitness is relatively greatest in the existing 
circumstances of nature, art, and human desire or appetite. 
When these circumstances are known, it is easy to answer 
the question where the line of demarcation between the 
employments of labor and of capital shall be. It depends 
upon their respective supplies. At that line such amounts 
of them as are there able to do the same work are inter- 
changeable. These receive the same price, and the same 
price will also be paid for like amounts of them in any of 
their other uses. 

This statement of the condition of equilibrium of price 
and of demand I have ventured to designate as the Law 
of Wages. It is also the Law of Interest. I believe that 
embraces all the various influences which affect the mar- 
ket rates both of wages and of interest. 

) Stuart Woop. 

















THE INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION OF WORKMEN. 


Tue principle of concerted international action in matters 
touching the common economic interests of the States of the 
commercial world is a well-established expedient of modern 
diplomacy. The customs union, postal union, and monetary 
union are familiar examples of uniform commercial arrange- 
ments between nations. However, these are regulations af- 
fecting the nations concerned principally in their external 
relations: we have yet to see the principle extended to 
the common settlement of questions deeply influencing the 
internal constitution of society. Nevertheless, the proposition 
of bringing about some arrangement between the leading 
industrial nations, looking to the adoption of a uniform system 
of labor legislation for the protection of workmen, has been 
put forth with frequency and enthusiasm during the past ten 
years. The suggestion, moreover, describes a phase in the 
treatment of social questions quite characteristic of the pres- 
ent turn of thought, which attempts to work out its problems 
on existing lines and with existing resources, and to effect an 
improvement of society without first destroying it. One of 
the most recent, complete, and thorough-going discussions of 
this subject comes from Dr. Georg Adler of the University of 
Freiburg.* For the benefit of those to whom the original 
monograph is not accessible, a résumé of its more important 
parts is herewith presented. 

Dr. Adler divides his monograph into ten sections, the first 
seven of which are devoted to the development of the theory 
of international labor protection. Each section being devoted 
to the establishment of a particular thesis bearing upon the 
general theory, the first section is intended to establish the 
necessity of some kind of legislative intervention for the pro- 





* Dr. Adler’s monograph appeared originally in the 4 len des Deutsch 
Reichs for July, 1888. It was subsequently reprinted and published under the 
title of Die Frage des tnternationalen Arbeiterschutees. Nebst einer Kritik der 
Ansicht Gustav Cohn, von Dr. Georg Adler. 1888. Munich and Leipzig: G. Hirth. 
8vo. pp. 113. 
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tection of industrial workmen. It must be admitted, accord- 
ing to our author, that the industrial organization of modern 
society, on the basis of its ruling principle,—the complete 
freedom of production,— in so far as the State has not inter- 
vened to protect the laborer, leads to a gloomy deterioration 
of the standard of life of the working classes. The present 
is an era of “capitalistic production ” and unrestrained com- 
petition ; and, in the play of its various forces, it is inevitable 
that the motive of self-interest should dominate the economic 
activities of men. “The force of self-interest is so strong,” 
says our author, “that, if the individual be allowed to yield 
to it with impunity, he will actually surrender himself chiefly 
to its guidance.” Under the impulse of this irresistible motive, 
it has been the great aim of modern industry to produce at 
the lowest possible cost; to purchase the instruments and 
materials of production as cheaply as possible, in order to 
realize the greatest earnings. Among the commodities which 
the capitalist must purchase for his undertaking is the com- 
modity labor. Here, as elsewhere, his interest impels him 
to purchase the greatest possible quantity at the least possible 
price,—in other words, to secure the greatest amount of work 
for the lowest wages. Such a proceeding is indeed harsh and 
unmerciful towards our fellow-creatures, but it is found to be 
the certain outgrowth of existing conditions. Humane con- 
siderations are seen to be lost sight of in the presence of the 
unrestrained operation of self-interest. 

It has thus come to pass, at times when the State has 
not intervened for the protection of the workman, that ten- 
dencies have been developed hurtful and hostile to the work- 
ing classes. These injurious tendencies Dr. Adler enumerates 
under the nine following heads: 1. The introduction of the 
regular factory work of children; 2. Regular factory work of 
women; 3. The often extraordinarily long duration of the 
working day of labor in general; 4. The often excessively low 
rate of wages of unskilled labor; 5. An occasional lack of 
employment and consequent loss of wages for laborers who 
are both able and willing to work; 6. Temporary or perma- 
nent disability and loss of earning power by laborers meeting 
with accidents in the course of their work, without being able 
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to fasten the responsibility for their injuries upon their em- 
ployers; 7. A similar disability and privation for workmen 
taken sick, unless, as seldom happens, they chance to be mem- 
bers of an aid‘society; 8. Permanent disability and want 
befalling workmen in consequence of old age or disease, 
obliging them to resort to public charities for scant subsist- 
ence; 9. Wretched and unhealthy housing of the working 
class, although constituting a considerable charge upon their 
wages. 

Dr. Adler proceeds to demonstrate, in a manner quite famil- 
iar to readers of Karl Marx, the existence and extent of these 
tendencies, so hostile to the well-being of labor. Each step 
of the discussion is strongly re-enforced by a rich mass of 
statistical matter gathered from a wide and varied field. We 
cannot stop to follow each turn of the argument, however 
interesting and instructive. It all centres around the unhappy 
social conditions which, from the very nature of things, have 
accompanied the unhindered sway of self-interest acting under 
modern industrial conditions. Here is a typical example : — 


The introduction of the systematic employment of women and chil- 
dren in industrial operations has been made possible by the wonderful 
development of machinery and of the division of labor. There was then, 
for the first time, a mass of work at once light and simple, and requiring 
regular attention, that could be intrusted to the feeble hands of women 
and children. Out of the possibility of the application of the .abor of 
women and children was necessarily developed the actuality of such an 
application, since the capitalist would find it more profitable to employ 
the cheaper labor of women and children instead of adult male laborers. 
And the parents of children also had an interest in availing themselves 
of this opportunity, by the prospect thus held out of increasing their 
income. 

And, since the interest of the employer thus induced him to make 
the utmost use of the cheap labor forces of women and children, there 
was furthermore developed the tendency towards lengthening the work- 
ing day of those individuals. 

In this way, the necessity of the factory work of women and children 
in the industrial economy of the present day — as long as the State does 
not concern itself with social matters— may be theoretically deduced. 
That the facts correspond with the theory is but too well known. Noth- 
ing further needs to be said about English, French, and Belgian experi- 
ences, It has been definitely settled that many children as young as 
eight and ten years are steadily occupied at regular factory work for 
twelve hours and more; that married women are engaged at the most 
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laborious work just as long as men; and that the continual working of 
men and women side by side is a source of the worst immorality. 





Dr. Adler lays much stress upon the tendency, characteristic 
of the existing industrial economy, towards a prolongation of 
the working day. Using the deductive method of reasoning, 
as before, he maintains that the inevitableness of this tendency 
may be established by reference to the self-interest of the 
producer. This will be made clear by an illustration. Sup- 
pose that a manufacturer, in order to meet increased demands 
for his products, wants to extend his production: what will he 
find the most economical way of doing this? Two ways are 
open to him,— he may either employ more laborers or he may 
get more work out of those already in his employ by a pro- 
longation of the working day. The former method would be 
open to serious objection: the requisite number of additional 
laborers, especially if skilled laborers, might be difficult to find ; 
and, more than this, the employment of additional laborers 
would involve an additional outlay of capital for procuring the 
other necessary means and instruments of production. And if 
the demand for the increased production prove to be tempo- 
rary, a8 is not unlikely, the manufacturer would soon find 
himself encumbered with a surplus of unemployed, dead- 
weight capital on his hands. But, if he adopted the latter 
method of lengthening the working day, his increased outlay 
would be restricted to the single element of labor. This would 
be the most economical way of enlarging production, and 
would involve a greater and, therefore, more profitable utiliza- 
tion of the other means of production. Within the limits of 
the same period (e.g.,'one year) as before, more commodities 
would be turned out, owing to the greater length of the work- 
ing day; and, prices remaining at their old level, it would 
result that the manufacturer had considerably increased his 
earnings, while having but slightly augmented the amount of 
his invested capital. Dr. Adler goes still further, and main- 
tains that, even if prices should fall, providing they did not 
drop below a certain point, a prolongation of the working day 
would be a remunerative proceeding. So, too, if the employer 
should pay proportionately higher wages for the extra hours, 
he would, nevertheless, find it a profitable undertaking, be- 
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cause, “in consequence of the prolongation of the working 
day, the time required for the production of a given quantity 
of commodities is shortened, so that profits are also returned 
in a shorter term, or, what amounts to the same, the earnings 
for the same period are greater.” 

This tendency, which is always potent in normal times, is 
much intensified in the times of commercial and industrial 
expansion which ordinarily precede a commercial crisis; and 
it is during such seasons particularly that laborers are induced 
to forego opposition to a change of working hours by the offer 
of a more liberal compensation for the extra time. “But,” 
observes Dr. Adler, “as soon as bad times follow, wages are 
often reduced, while the longer hours remain, so that, as a 
permanent result, we find a deterioration of the position of the 
laborer.” It is hardly necessary to add that.an inordinately 
long working day will be attended with evil consequences to 
the health and well-being of the laborer. 

Dr. Adler issues from his examination of the characteristic 
tendencies of the modern industrial economy with the conclu- 
sion that, as long as the State does not intervene, it will lead 
to the unlimited exploitation of the labor-power of men, 
women, and children, and that a change can be effected only 
by means of regulative legislation. That legal limitations can 
be so administered as to attain their purpose, the improvement 
of the condition of the working classes, is entirely apparent 
from the example of England. 

Nearly every considerable industrial nation has found itself 
obliged, by force of circumstances, to do something towards 
mitigating the evils and sufferings that oppress the working 
classes. But no one country has yet attempted to apply all 
the regulations necessary for the effective protection of labor ; 
and, what is more, only a part of them has anywhere been seri- 
ously agitated. Still, serious difficulties and violent opposition 
have been encountered in what has thus far been attempted. 
Nor have these difficulties been confined to the stout resistance 
of the manufacturers to protective labor legislation, for such 
opposition is to be expected in the case of any innovation at 
all prejudicing the interests of capital; but there are diffi- 
culties of another sort, such as are grounded in the nature and 
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organization of existing national economies, and which are, 
therefore, far more momentous. Of this sort are difficulties 
arising out of the prospect of an impairment of a nation’s 
ability to compete in the export trade of the world, on account 
of the burdens imposed upon its domestic industries by labor 
legislation. 

In the complex commercial interdependence of the nations 
of the present day, it is seen that no country produces exclu- 
sively to satisfy its domestic wants, but that it also produces 
a surplus of products, for the sale of which it is dependent 
upon foreign markets. Bearing in mind what was said above 
concerning the most economical way of enlarging production, 
take two competing countries, A and B, the one with a highly 
developed system of labor legislation, and the other unimpeded 
by restrictions of this kind. Is it not clear that in country B 
the cost of labor and, ceteris paribus, the cost of production 
will be so much less than in country A, that the latter will be 
worsted in competition? The answer to this question is so 
important a point in the discussion and development of the 
theory of the international protection of labor that we shall 
reproduce Dr. Adler’s reasoning in his own language : — 


Every country can, of course, secure the home market to its domestic 
industries (by means of protective tariffs), but it cannot protect its export 
industries. And the adoption of a system of far-reaching labor legisla- 
tion by one nation alone, other countries refraining from acting on the 
matter in question, might lead to a destruction of the export industries 
of the State thus friendly to labor. Indescribable misery would be 
entailed upon such a nation for decades. But it is quite evident that 
no nation, however much inclined to social reform and however friendly 
to labor, would allow the existence of its export industry to be put in 
question fora moment. The efforts of a nation must therefore go much 
further than this, if it would in any possible way avoid impeding the 
development of its export industry by labor laws. 

And here, to the question how labor laws can be administered with- 
out injuring existing industry and without checking the development of 
export industry, there comes, as the only answer,—administration of 
labor laws in every highly developed industrial nation, or, in a word, 
international labor protection. 

Although the need of protective labor legislation, embracing all the 
important industrial nations, may be thus established, it is not intended 
to represent the purely national protection of labor as either damaging 
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or impracticable. It will rather depend upon the character of the pro- 
posed legislation and the charges thereby imposed upon the employer. 

We observe among the charges, which are imposed by laws passed in 
the interest of labor, one very special kind in particular; namely, such 
as, measured by their magnitude, are narrowly limited charges. If, for 
example, compulsory workmen’s insurance against sickness should be 
introduced, and employers should be obliged to pay, in proportion to the 
number of their workmen, one-third of all expenses, such a charge would 
be a narrowly limited one. The expenses of sick insurance are so small 
that the employer (manufacturer or master mechanic) would need to 
expend only a few marks a year for each of his workmen. But, if the 
manufacturer does not reimburse himself for this additional cost, his 
earnings will be diminished by the full amount thereof. Even in this 
most unfavorable case, however, the manufacturer’s misfortune is not 
great, since his earnings suffer but a slight diminution. There is, there- 
fore, no occasion to pity the manufacturer; still less need we fear that 
such an insignificant difference between domestic and foreign profits 
could have an at all deciding influence upon the competing ability of 
domestic industry. 

Similarly, for example, a law prohibiting the employment of children 
under twelve years of age in manufacturing is such as imposes only 
narrowly limited charges upon the employer. If the employment of 
women and children over twelve years of age is allowed, the employer 
has as large a supply of the cheapest labor-power as he can desire. The 
quantity of available labor-power, and, consequently, the amount of 
profit to be made therefrom, is diminished by but a small fragment. 
Therefore, in this case, also, the possible reduction of the profits ef the 
manufacturer or master is kept within narrow limits. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this is that, protective labor laws, 
which impose narrowly limited charges upon the employer, may be very 
properly administered on a national basis without any appreciable injury 
to the economic interests of the nation. 


Dr. Adler holds laws on compulsory workmen’s insurance, 
providing for the contingencies of accident, sickness, old age, 
and permanent disability, orphanhood, and widowhood, as 
also laws prohibiting the employment of children under twelve 
years and women enceinte, to be regulations well adapted 
to national administration. They would create only slight 
charges upon the employer. The average cost to employers 
in Germany of workmen’s sick insurance is estimated by Dr. 
Adler not to reach the sum of four marks a year for every 
workman coming within the scope of the legislative provision. 
And, although it is unlikely that the producer can reimburse 
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himself for this deduction from his earnings by increased 
prices, nevertheless the amount is so insignificant that it 
hardly demands serious, much less sympathetic, attention. 
Our author is not disposed to deny that a number of such 
charges taken together might, in some cases, become so serious 
as to prejudice the well-being of domestic industry; but he 
does not believe that it will be attended with such conse- 
quences in Germany, the only country in which the various 
forms of workmen’s insurance are likely to be soon realized. 
And he reminds those reformers who are striving to remove 
or even only to mitigate social evils, without placing a part 
of the burden upon interest and profits, that they are guilty 
of applying to social conditions the maxim, “ Wasch’ mir den 
Pelz, aber mach’ mich nicht nass.” 

Continuing, Dr. Adler next examines the second sort of 
impediments in the way of a comprehensive system of national 
labor legislation, and in this connection approaches the quéé- 
tion suggested above. He reasons as follows : — 












































In addition to the first kind of protective labor laws, which are accom- 
panied by narrowly limited charges upon employers, there are also laws 
which, if carried out in a single country, might under circumstances 
seriously damage many enterprises, be it by a substantial diminution of 
their earnings or by removing the prospect of chance gains (Konjunc- 
turengewinne). 

Let us take, for example, a law which entirely prohibits the industrial 
employment of children, and which restricts the working day of women 
to ten hours, in a certain country. Employers would be very much cut 
off from utilizing precisely the cheapest labor-power by sucha law. On 
the other hand, competing industrial countries, in which no such laws 
prevailed, would make the greatest possible use of the extremely cheap 
labor of women and children, in consequence of which the cost of pro- 
duction of foreign-made commodities would, ceteris paribus, be much 
less than that of those produced at home under the protective labor laws. 
As soon, therefore, as a contest arose for the acquisition of a new market, 
foreign-made goods would be supplied more cheaply than domestic goods 
(since the former, by reason of their lower cost of production, would 
yield a satisfactory profit, even at a price lower than that of the domestic 
goods). Accordingly, all newly opened markets would be won abroad, 
the home producer not being able to compete with his foreign rivals at 
the lower prices. An exception would have to be made only in those 
cases in which the home producer had some advantage over the foreigner 
in the other elements of production (as cheaper raw materials, better 
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quality of materials, special skill of workmen, lower cost of transporta- 
tion from the place of production to the place of sale). But even the 
maintenance of their old markets would bea difficult task for the domestic 
manufacturers burdened with an efficacious labor protection, wherever 
they worked under conditions, in other respects, the same with foreign 
industry. Domestic industry, in order to retain its markets, would have 
to sell at as low prices as foreigners, the consequence of which would 
be a general and serious fall of the profits of domestic industry. And 
there would follow: first, an emigration of loan capital, in the hope of 
receiving more interest abroad; second, manufacturers would rather 
establish factories abroad, where they could manufacture at a lower 
cost; and, third, the poorly situated class of domestic enterprises — that 
were just able to keep above water under the earlier, better prices — 
would be ruined and compelled to go out of business. 

But, further, a system of far-reaching protective labor legislation 
operating in the way described, if carried out only in our country, while 
other nations quietly looked on, might very considerably diminish our 
chance gains during a season of great industrial expansion. At such a 
crisis, it pays to make the most of the momentary temper of the market 
by throwing the greatest possible amount of commodities upon it. But, 
if the domestic producer is not allowed to employ children at all, and is 
allowed to employ women only to a limited extent, he is prevented from 
producing as much as he might wish. He is, therefore, compelled to 
let the opportunity of reaping exceptionally high profits slip away partly 
unavailed of; and, if the season of activity in trade is followed by one 
of depression, the previous production having been too extravagantly 
increased, and having far outrun the demand, the domestic manufacturer 
will suffer from the fall of prices almost the same as the foreigner. 

It thus becomes apparent how hazardous any purely national proceed- 
ing is in the case of the second sort of protective labor legislation. We 
are, accordingly, necessarily forced to demand that the protection of 
workmen shall be carried out on an international scale, by having the 
various countries with a developed industry act in concert. 


Having examined the theoretical grounds of the weakness 
and insufficiency of national labor legislation, Dr. Adler next 
inquires how the facts agree with the theory; and here he 
makes his principal appeal to the example of England. Of all 
European workmen, the Englishman is the best provided. 
He has the shortest working day and gets the highest wages. 
So much better is his condition than that of his continental 
brethren that the cost of labor to an English manufacturer is 
far higher than the corresponding expense to his continental 
competitor. And these improvements in the condition of the 
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English working classes are due to the factory legislation and 
the trades-unions. Has, then, England’s competing ability 
been impaired by restrictions and regulations concerning the 
employment of labor? 

The Royal Commission, appointed in 1876 to inquire into 
the factory acts and their operation, said, in their report, that 
they had no reason to believe that this legislation, which had 
done so much for the social salvation of the working classes, 
had caused any damage to the industries of the country; that, 
on the contrary, the progress of industry was entirely unham- 
pered by the factory acts. They thought that there were 
only few persons, even among employers, who would desire 
a repeal of the principal provisions of those acts, or who would 
be disposed to deny the great benefits wrought by the factory 
legislation. From this report, it appears that up to 1876, at 
least, English export industries had not been weakened in 
comparison with foreign competitors; and Dr. Adler thinks 
this is to be explained by the superior manufacturing facilities 
of England, and by the superior efficiency of her laborers,— 
an advantage which was greatly strengthened as a result of 
the factory legislation. 

But the reports of the Commission on the Depression of 
Trade and Industry (1885-87) show that conditions have very 
materially changed since 1876. The testimony embodied in 
the reports clearly indicates that the opinion was wide-spread, 
that British industry was no longer so well able to cope with 
its foreign competitors. This altered relation is ascribed to 
the high cost of labor in England, which, in turn, is traced to 
the effects of the factory acts and trades-unions. Full account 
is taken of the greater efficiency of the English workman; 
but it is maintained that it will not compensate for his greater 
wages and shorter working time, that it is no longer sufficient 
to offset the longer hours, lower wages, and greater submis- 
siveness of the German workman. Continental manufactur- 
ing industry has undergone a remarkable development during 
the past few decades, and England has been finding her pecul- 
iar commercial position gradually menaced by the strong 
rivals she meets in the various markets of the world. And it 
is the recent appearance of this threatening foreign competi- 
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tion that explains why it is that the shorter hours and greater 
wages of the English workman are just now beginning to be 
felt as important factors in determining the future strength 
of English industry. However, Dr. Adler thinks that the 
same condition would have resulted even if English legislation 
had not done what it did to protect labor. This legislation 
saved English labor from the degeneration, misery, stupidity, 
and brutalization towards which it was rapidly declining in 
the early decades of this century, and thus exercised a power- 
ful influence in preserving its superior efficiency, and, conse- 
quently, in maintaining the competing ability of English in- 
dustry. The factory legislation may have anticipated and 
accelerated the advent of the inevitable crisis when England 
would have to contend with the competition of foreign rivals, 
but it certainly did not produce it. As it is, this point has 
been reached without the sacrifice of the English laborer. 

Dr. Adler makes a similar examination of the industrial 
situation of the leading commercial nations of continental 
Europe, showing how each in its own turn is threatened 
by the competition of those of its neighbors who have 
done the least for the protection of labor. He lays especial 
emphasis upon the example of Belgium, the flower of whose 
industry has been attained by the indescribable suffering and 
sacrifice of the masses. 

On the other hand, it appears that the social salvation of the 
working class cannot be achieved otherwise than at the ex- 
pense of the prosperity of the national industry, by any coun- 
try acting alone. And national feeling is so sensitive in all 
matters relating to national prosperity that the progress of 
much legislation that is undoubtedly attended with far more 
good than damage, is almost completely retarded. Any propo- 
sition for the social amelioration of the condition of the work- 
ing class that carries with it the least suspicion of jeopardizing 
the national industries will encounter formidable opposition, 
even among the friends of labor. National vanity and national 
solicitude are seldom appealed to in vain. 

The method proposed by our author for escaping from this 
difficulty is to have all the important industrial nations adopt 
a@ common, uniform system of protective labor legislation. In 
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this way, local opposition would be silenced; and such legisla- 
tion could be more far-reaching and effective, and would 
finally inflict no appreciable injury upon national industry. 
Indeed, Dr. Adler thinks that, unless some steps are taken 
towards realizing the plan of an international union, not only 
will the progress of labor legislation be very slow in each 
separate country, in consequence of the ever-increasing inten- 
sity of international competition, but, more than this, that 
what has already been accomplished will be put in question. 
And he cites the carefully worked out conclusion of Professor 
Nasse, to the effect that, within the near future, a pressure 
will be exerted to lower wages in England until they ap- 
proach, in some degree, those of Continental Europe. Pro- 
fessor Nasse even goes so far as to think that the process has 
already begun. 

Dr. Adler points out a further and very important tendency 
of international labor legislation, as a means for mitigating 
the severity of industrial crises. Overspeculation and over- 
production are the symptoms of industrial expansion and the 
causes of commercial revulsions. Now, if some means could 
be devised for checking or preventing overproduction, one 
of the necessary conditions to industrial expansion would be 
taken away. And Dr. Adler maintains that his proposed inter- 
national legislation would have the desired effect by limiting 
the maximum working day, prohibiting night work, and the 
like. Production could then be increased to any considerable 
extent only by the employment of more workmen and exten- 
sion of plant; in a word, by an increased outlay of capital. 
And this, we have already seen, is a very costly and, conse- 
quently, unlikely proceeding. Such serious obstacles would 
be thrown in the way of a ready compliance with an abnor- 
mal and temporary demand for increased production that the 
momentary temper of the market would probably soon sub- 
side for lack of sustentation. Fewer commodities being pro- 
duced than demanded, the market would be less likely to be 
heavily stocked, and prices would be more likely to maintain 
their equilibrium. This remedy can hardly be claimed to 
strike at the root of the evil attacked, but it at least promises 
a means of applying brakes to the wheels of industry just 
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when it is all-important that they should not travel beyond 
their normal speed. Dr. Adler’s suggestion is certainly 
worthy of farther study by those who have been disposed to 
look upon the regular recurrence of commercial crises as an 
evil fixed in the nature of the modern business world. 

Such are, in brief, the principal reasons by which Dr. Adler 
urges the necessity and importance of establishing an inter- 
national union for the protection of workmen. And, in clos- 
ing this part of his study, he is careful to point out what he 
considers the proper subject-matter for international adminis- 
tration. Not all labor legislation, but only that which im- 
poses considerable charges and restrictions upon industry, 
should be carried out upon an international scale. This dis- 
tinction has already been indicated above in Dr. Adler’s own 
language. He especially cautions reformers against being over- 
zealous and hasty, and advises them to keep close to tried or 
known expedients. No proposal that has failed to attract the 
unanimous support of scientific men interested in the work of 
social reform, and of the immediately concerned working class, 
can be regarded as a fit subject for international negotiation 
or discussion. Consequently, such questions as a legal mini- 
mum of wages and dwelling-house reform must be shelved for 
the present. They have not yet experienced a complete sci- 
entific examination or solution. The more that is asked, the 
more opposition will be encountered ; and a single fallacious 
or misjudged step may postpone needed reform for years. 
Accordingly, the immediate object of a uniform system of 
international labor protection must be the regulation of such 
matters as the prohibition of the industrial employment of 
children under thirteen years; a general maximum working 
day of ten hours in factories and workshops; prohibition of 
night work and Sunday work, except where the nature of the 
work or public convenience requires otherwise; “ half-time ” 
for young persons between the ages of thirteen and sixteen 
years and also for married women; prohibition of the employ- 
ment of young persons and women in occupations dangerous 
to health or morality; a maximum working day of ten hours 
for all young persons of the ages of thirteen to eighteen years 
engaged in domestic industries; prohibition of certain methods 
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of manufacture dangerous to health. It is hardly necessary 
to state that Dr. Adler would not have these innovations in- 
troduced all at once. The process would have to be gradual, 
80 as to produce as little dislocation and suffering as the nature 
of the change would permit. 

Modest as this programme of reform would seem, and how- 
ever well founded the necessity of international labor protec- 
tion appears, several German economists — notably Professors 
Cohn and Brentano — have taken exception to it. A separate 
section of Dr. Adler’s monograph is given to a consideration 
of Cohn’s objections, which must be briefly noticed. The 
gist of Professor Cohn’s reasoning may be stated as follows: 
All labor legislation, in so far as it does not keep in close 
touch with the actual, though it may be deplorable, condition 
of the working classes, will seriously prejudice the laborer’s 
interest by diminishing his income, and will therefore prove 
impracticable. Factory laws strike not only the manufact- 
urer, but also the workman and his family, who, in obedience 
to the great natural law that mankind will live wretchedly 
rather than not at all, have accommodated themselves to their 
miserable circumstances. It follows that the labor legislation 
of every country must be in strictest accord with its economic 
and social situation. But, as economic and social conditions 
vary from country to country, it is clear that each nation must 
have its own special and peculiar system of labor legislation. 
A common system of international labor protection is, there- 
fore, out of the question. 

According to Professor Cohn, the opposition would come, 
strange to say, not from the employing class, but from the 
working class, who would be unable to bear a diminution of 
their income. Dr. Adler allows that labor legislation would 
involve some reduction of earnings. But, granting this point, 
he asks why it should make the contemplated legislation im- 
possible. Have not the frequent and distressing commercial 
crises of the modern world been attended with great reduc- 
tions of wages as well as with other consequences far more 
detrimental to the interests of labor? The world did not get 
out of joint then. Why, therefore, should protective laws 
that, at the worst, would produce infinitely less mischief be re- 
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garded as impracticable, especially when the alleged fall of 
wages would be compensated for by important gains of an- 
other kind, not unwelcome to the laborer? But, after all, 
the diminution of the income of labor would be trifling and 
temporary. For, the factory work of children being pro- 
hibited and limitations being placed upon the employment of 
adults, the demand for laborers would increase and wages 
would rise, even though not entirely sufficient to cover the 
previous reduction. And employment would also be found 
for the many who are out of work, even in normal times, and 
earn no wages at all. Furthermore, the reduction of wages 
would be but temporary; for the workman’s family would 
have to gradually accommodate itself to its diminished income. 
If, as Cohn argues, the allowance of the factory employment 
of children stimulates the increase of the family, then its pro- 
hibition must operate as a check upon the undue growth of 
the family, and lessen the number to be provided for. The 
standard of living would thus be gradually raised. It must 
also be remembered, as has already been pointed out, that 
without international protection wages will have to fall in 
England, as also in the great exporting States of the Continent. 

Professor Cohn next objects to international labor legisla- 
tion, on the score of its impracticability. With the experiences 
of individual States in the administration of their factory leg- 
islation before us, can we bring ourselves to believe, asks 
Professor Cohn, that an international labor law would be 
everywhere uniformly administered? When we examine what 
numerous difficulties the administration of the Swiss factory 
act of 1877 has had to encounter as between the separate 
cantons, we can realize the futility of expecting that an inter- 
national factory legislation would be uniformly administered 
in different countries, with great diversity in the machinery of 
government, and with far greater diversity in the situation of 
the working class than could possibly exist between portions 
of the same country. 

To this objection, Dr. Adler replies that the present defects 
in the administration of factory legislation are due precisely 
to the absence of a common international system. The one 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of an effective national 
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factory legislation — namely, the impairment of national indus- 
try — would be removed by a uniform international labor 
legislation. Cohn is, therefore, guilty of reasoning in a vicious 
circle when he makes approval of international legislation 
dependent upon the success of a purely national system: 
whereas, in reality, an international proceeding is the neces- 
sary presupposition of a national labor legislation that shall 
not prove burdensome to the employing class. 

And it is also this same consideration that gives Dr. Adler 
so much faith in the future realization of some form of inter- 
national labor protection. According to his thought, it is the 
only way out of much of our present social evil and discon- 
tent. And he believes it will succeed, because it must suc- 
ceed. Something must be done, for the tendency of unregu- 
lated capitalistic production is to sink the proletariat into a 
degraded and untenable position. The alternative is clearly 
presented: either the decline of modern civilization, if the 
State continues to pursue the principle of laissez-faire, or else 
an energetic social reform, embracing international labor pro- 
tection, whereby mankind will gradually attain to higher 
culture and civilization. It is not the enthusiastic theorist 
who discovers this alternative, but the natural process of 
society, which will compel mankind to take the one or the 
other course. It cannot be doubted, however, which road 
will be chosen: ceaseless agitation to save the masses from 
social degradation, combined with the ever-tightening pressure 
of national competition, unmistakably point to international 
labor legislation as the necessary escape from degeneration. 
And it is, furthermore, argues Dr. Adler, the necessity of 
this remedy that will be the greatest surety for its vigilant 
enforcement and administration, when adopted. Nations will 
observe such an obligation, because it will be for their inter- 
est, and because public opinion would not tolerate its vio- 
lation. When public opinion is once won for the needed 
reform,— and Dr. Adler presents a large mass of facts to 
show that the drift is in this direction,—means will not 
be wanting, he thinks, to insure an effective international 
co-operation for the accomplishment of this purpose. Where 


there is a will, there is a way. 
A. C. Miniter. 
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Tue Giornale degli Economisti of Bologna announces a new 
periodical, the Credito e Cooperazione, to be published as the 
organ of the Italian popular banks. The announcement, which 
is signed by Professor Luzzatti and Dr. Zorli, gives notice that 
the new publication can be obtained by subscribers to the 
Giornale by an additional payment of three lire. 


Tue German bill for the compulsory insurance of workmen 
against old age and permanent disability, of which some 
account was given in the last issue of this Journal, became 
law in May. The salient features of the act as it now stands 
on the statute-book are, as already described: graded pre- 
miums and benefits; an organization distinct from that for 
sickness or accident; and fairly liberal provisions for the 
insured. 


Proressor L, Brentano, who left Strassburg for Vienna 
in the spring of 1888, has now accepted a call to Leipzig, 
where he becomes Professor of Political Economy and Finance. 
His place at Vienna is taken by Professor A. v. Miaskowski, 
hitherto at Breslau. We note also that Dr. R. v. Kaufmann, 
who has been Docent at Berlin, becomes Professor of Political 
Economy at the Royal School of Technology in Charlotten- 
burg, and that Dr. J. Wolff, professor extraordinary at the 
University of Zirich, has been made professor in ordinary at 
that institution. 


Gustav Fiscurr, Jena, announces the publication of a 
Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, edited by Pro- 
fessors Conrad, Lexis, Elster, and Loening. The prospectus 
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promises brief biographical notices, full bibliographies, and 
summary but exhaustive articles in political economy, soci- 
ology, economic and social legislation, finance, and statistics. 
Special attention is to be given to completeness of statistics 
and to full accounts of economic legislation. The handbook is 
to appear in parts, each part to cover 10 sheets (Bogen) and 
to cost 3 marks. There will be from 300 to 350 sheets in all, 
and the undertaking is to be completed within three years. 


Tue figures in the statistical report of the American Iron 
and Steel Association for 1888 indicate that in the near 
future anthracite coal will cease to be an iron-making fuel. 
Twenty years ago, the greater part of the pig iron made in 
this country was smelted with anthracite. At present, only 
an insignificant fraction is smelted with that fuel alone. In 
1888, the pig iron made in the United States was classed, 
according to fuel used, as follows : — 


Smelted with bituminous coal or coke, ...... 4,743,989 net tons. 
bed “ mixed anthracite andcoke,. ..... 1,648,214 “« « 
beg “ anthracitealone,. . . . +. + ++ ss. 277,515 « « 
se a ge ee ee 598,789 “« « 


The history of the use of fuel in iron-making in the United 
States is curious, though not difficult of explanation. In 1855, 
anthracite first took the lead of charcoal. In 1875, the iron 
made with bituminous coal for the first time exceeded that made 
with anthracite. At present, the product made with anthra- 
cite alone is again less than that with charcoal, its rival of 
forty years ago. The bulk of the iron is now smelted with 
bituminous coal in the form of coke, raw bituminous coal 
being used only to an insignificant extent. 

In former years, the Iron Association’s reports did not dis- 
tinguish between the iron made with anthracite alone and that 
made with mixed anthracite and coke. The displacement of 
anthracite has consequently been veiled. Yet it is sufficiently 
indicated by the following table, which sets side by side the 
product of bituminous-made iron and that of iron smelted with 
anthracite alone and with mixed coke and anthracite. The 
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reader must bear in mind how little of the iron counted under 
anthracite is now made with that fuel alone. The figures 
indicate thousands of net tons. 

Pig iron made in the United States with 


Anthracite Bituminous (coke). 

and mixed coke 

and anthracite. 
BP aes ew 8 930 570 
WM. ec cee 1,370 984 
er 1,202 910 
Oe a ae 794 990 
re 1,093 1,191 
ae ee 1,808 1,950 
| ee ae 1,734 2,268 
SP sé te ec 2,042 2,438 
MB ww ew wee 1,885 2,690 
» er a a 1,586 2,545 
mee & « 6 «6 6 1,454 2,676 
WB we cee 2,100 3,806 
es & 6 © 6 2 2,338 4,271 
ae a ae 1,926 4,744 


The report further tells us that in Maryland, which was 
on the list of anthracite-using States up to 1885, only bitumi- 
nous iron is now made, and that “three large furnaces, in - 
Berks and Lebanon Counties, in the Schuylkill and Lower 
Susquehanna Valleys, and on the edge of the anthracite coal 
fields, ran wholly on coke in 1888.” 

Coke is, on the whole, a better fuel for smelting iron than 
anthracite. Moreover, bituminous coal can be got in prac- 
tically unlimited quantity; and the process of converting it 
into coke has been much improved and cheapened in recent 
years. Anthracite, on the other hand, is found only in one 
narrow field, is limited in quantity, and is in steady and active 
demand along the seaboard for domestic use and miscellane- 
ous manufacturing. Coke has consequently fallen in price as 
compared with anthracite, and the tendency to give up the 
latter in iron-making has been inevitable. The history of 
iron-making leads us to expect that here, as in other countries, 
the ore will move to the fuel, and not the fuel to the ore, 
The bulk of the iron of the United States is already made in 
the interior. The displacement of anthracite may be expected 
to give the districts near the seaboard in the future even a 
less important part in the iron industry than they now take. 
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MR. WICKSTEED’S NOTES UPON JEVONS. 


Mr. Wicksteed’s interesting paper * on Jevons’s Theory of 
Political Heonomy deserves the attentive study of all who | 
believe in the possibility of a quantitative form of the science. 
Mr. Wicksteed gives us not so much a criticism of Jevons as 
an alternative method. This new method, whether an im- 
provement or not, is valuable as an illustration of the mutual 
relations of economic quantities. There are, however, two 
points on which Mr. Wicksteed directly challenges the older 
writer’s views. 


The first of these is the form of the curve of the price of 
wheat, which Jevons regards as asymptotal and Mr. Wick- 
steed as cutting both axes.t Mr. Wicksteed proposes to limit 
his curve to the prices of wheat considered as used for human 
food only. This limitation does not radically alter the prob- 
lem, as the alternative uses at lower values only delay the ap- 
proach of the curve to the axis, and do not prevent it reach- 
ing zero, if Mr. Wicksteed’s views be correct. 

There are other uncertainties in the data. Is the excessive 
supply supposed to be caused by an accidentally large yield 
or acreage, or by the discovery of a new, more prolific variety? 
Differences of this kind in the data would modify the form of 
the curve, but would not affect the main question whether or 
not it is asymptotal. 

So long as a surplus of wheat in one season can be kept so as 
to reduce human labor in a future season, Ido not see how its 
price can fall to zero. If the surplus be sufficient to render 
needless the raising of more wheat for twenty years, it will 
still have a value amounting to the present value of the de- 
ferred cost of wheat-raising in the twenty-first year after de- 
ducting the expenses of storing it. As to the other end of the 
curve, Mr. Wicksteed is no doubt right in saying that an in- 
finite price is an impossibility. A price cannot actually be 
higher than the total amount of money owned by the richest 


* Quarterly Journal of Economics, April, 1889, p. 293. t Idid., p. 296. 
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buyer in the world. But, if we can say, and continue without 
limit to say, that, if the buyer were richer, the price would be 
higher, then we may say the curve is asymptotal. 

Jevons supposes that a total deficiency of wheat could not 
be compensated by other foods. I doubt whether a total fail- 
ure of one harvest would cause anything approaching the 
entire destruction of wheat-eating peoples; but several succes- 
sive total failures might do so, if other food crops were not in- 
creased. As Mr. Wicksteed points out, the famine (i.¢., death) 
point would soon be reached by the poorest people. In fact, 
this point is now reached by the disabled poor, whom the 
State alone prevents from starving. As the supply dwindled 
and the price advanced, the richer strata of society would be 
affected in succession. Finally, we must imagine, if the struct- 
ure of society still existed, the last few bushels of wheat being 
competed for by a few surviving rich men, who would give all 
they possessed for the means of maintaining life until another 
harvest could be gathered.* 

It is true, generally, that the curve of price of any article 
desirable to men, and requiring labor to produce, cannot be 
reduced to zero, provided it be not perishable. If it be per- 
ishable, the curve may soon reach zero, as is well illustrated in 
the case of fish. At Billingsgate, in London, if the supply of 
fish be excessive, the surplus is destroyed. By this means 
the price is prevented from dropping to zero. No one will 
buy more fish than he can eat before it decays. Up to the 
zero point, a declining price would increase demand; but, when 
every one frequenting the market has secured all he can con- 
sume while still eatable, no further demand can be created, 
even by offering the goods gratis. A fisherman’s labor con- 
sists of voyages at stated intervals. Whether the catch be 
large or small, the labor is practically the same. He therefore 
looks solely at the gross value of the day’s produce. If the 


*Scott illustrates an infinite price in the Antiquary, when Sir Arthur and 
Edie Ochiltree are standing on the rock watching the incoming tide. 

*¢Good man,’ said Sir Arthur, ‘can you think of nothing —of nohelp? I'll 
make you rich — I'll give you a farm —I’ll’ — 

“Our riches will soon be equal,’ said the beggar, looking out upon the strife 
of the water. ‘They are sae already; for I hae nae land, and you would give 
your fair bounds and barony for a square yard of rock that would be dry for twal 
hours.’” 
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gross value is largest at some medium price, even if part of 
the catch be destroyed, then his remuneration also is at its 
highest point. 


The other point on which I take issue with Mr. Wicksteed 
is regarding interest. Jevons considers the general expression 
for the.rate of interest as some continuous function of the 
time elapsing between the expenditure of the labor and the 
enjoyment of the result. Mr. Wicksteed regards this case as 
not typical, but derivative; and he says that the periodic 
return, continuously reinvested, yielded by an investment in 
one of the staple industries, gives the standard rate to which 
all other forms of investment must conform.* 

Here Mr. Wicksteed puts the cart before the horse. A 
staple industry is only a complicated case, involving many 
simple ones of the character described by Jevons. In a great 
manufacturing establishment, the investments of capital are 
made in different forms and for different periods. Money is 
sunk in a building which lasts perhaps fifty years, in heavy 
machinery which lasts perhaps twenty. Supplies purchased 
may be used up within a few months, while wages are paid 
weekly. The return consists in the periodic completion of 
manufactured articles such as one locomotive or so many bales 
of goods weekly. The total investment is the resultant of sev- 
eral separate investments, and we can conceive a portion of 
the returns separated and set apart as the reward of these sep- 
arate investments. 

All the investments existing at one time in the world might 
be broken up into an aggregate of simple cases of the type 
described by Jevons. It is the average return of all these in- 
vestments which makes the standard rate of interest. The 
various rates which make up this average differ according to 
the certainty of the return, the convertibility of the invest- 
ment, and the difficulty of making it. Investments in govern- 
ment securities may represent one extreme; and perhaps pros- 
pecting for mines the other. In some cases the rate of interest 
is the controlling factor, in others it is comparatively unim- 
portant. But in all this factor has some influence, however 


small. 
* Quarterly Journal of Economics, April, 1889, p. 313. 
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Jevons’s formulas represent the ratio of the increment of 
produce to the increment of time in a simple case; but they 
are equally applicable to the total investment existing at any 
one time, and they would then give the standard rate of in- 


terest. 
T. E. Jevons. 


THE COST OF PRODUCTION OF CAPITAL. 


In the Kapital und Kapitalzins of Professor Bdéhm-Bawerk * 
and in Professor Patten’s article on “The Fundamental Idea 
of Capital,” t the theory of capital and interest has been ad- 
vanced far beyond the stage of easy generalities. It can be 
no longer doubted that capital and interest have to be inter- 
preted by profound economic relations that were not per- 
ceived, much less studied, when Mr. Mill wrote his chapter 
on “ Fundamental Propositions.” Yet the investigation is by 
no means finished. When it is affirmed or suggested that in- 
terest is altogether accounted for by the difference in value 
between two precisely similar goods, of which one is present 
and the other is future,t a doubt may arise. Granting that 
“the overwhelming majority of human beings set a higher sub- 
jective value on present than on future goods otherwise identi- 
cal,” and that “from such subjective valuations arise, in the 
general market, a higher objective value in exchange and 
higher price for present goods,”§ have we to attempt no 
further analysis ? 

Is not the problem more complex than even Professor Béhm- 
Bawerk has recognized? When we say that interest is due 
to a certain cause, just what do we mean? Do we affirm that 
the alleged causation explains how, by means of capital, a 
certain sum of wealth, called economic interest, may be pro- 
duced,— wealth that could not be produced by labor without 


en, Reviewed by Mr. James Bonar in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, April 


t Quarterly Journal of Economics, January, 1889. 
+“ The Positive Theory of Capital,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, April, 
1889, p. 342. 


§ Xapital und Kapitalzins, ii. 261, and Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
April, 1889, p. 341. 
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capital, a sum from which loan interest can be paid on bor- 
rowed capital, if necessary? When we regard interest from 
this point of view, we think of it as mathematically positive. 
It is a unique stream of wealth, drawn by means of capital 
from the bounty of nature. 

Do we mean that the alleged causation explains why lenders 
think it right to ask and borrowers are willing, if necessary, 
to pay loan interest? From this point of view, interest is 
mathematically negative. The uppermost idea is that of cost. 
The borrower thinks of a cost that he must bear, the lender 
of a sacrifice for which he demands compensation. 

Or, once more, do we mean that the alleged causation ex- 
plains all the foregoing phenomena and, in addition, the fact 
that capital, in spite of its augmentation by economic interest, 
is in such limited supply that lenders are able to convert their 
desire for loan interest into an effective demand? 

Obviously, we have here different though closely related 
problems. 

Economic interest must be accounted for by a theory of 
productive instruments. When that theory is elaborated, it 
will be seen how important is the distinction recently made by 
Professor Clark between pure and concrete capital.* A pro- 
ductive instrument is capital combined with an invention. 
The earnings of the capital obey one law. The earnings of 
the invention obey a different law. Yet, apart from the other, 
neither capital nor invention would have any earnings, there 
would be no such thing as economic interest. 

It is into the second problem that Professor Bbhm-Bawerk 
has put his most satisfactory work. Given the fact of eco- 
nomic interest,—the fact, that is, that capital consumed in 
certain ways is reproduced not in mere equivalence, but with 
increment,— given also the fact that the supply of capital, 
notwithstanding its constant augmentation by economic inter- 
est, is limited, then the payment of loan interest is partially 
explained by Professor Béhm-Bawerk’s theory of the present 
worth of future goods. 

But the fundamental problem remains: Why does not capi- 


*“Capital and its Earnings,” Publications of the American Economic Asso- 
cetation, vol. iii. No. 2. 
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tal, constantly increasing by the addition of economic inter- 
est, become so abundant that loan interest must fall to zero ? 
No demonstration of the predominant strength of the desires 
for immediate gratification is an adequate solution of this prob- 
lem. It calls for a study of the cost of production of capital. 

Without further preliminary, I will offer a few propositions, 
the full discussion of which must be reserved for another time. 

(1) The fact on which a scientific theory of capital and in- 
terest must be based is that of the increasing irksomeness and 
diminishing productiveness of labor when continued beyond 
a certain point. The relations of causation are as follows: — 

(2) Subsistence for to-morrow can be produced only after 
subsistence for to-day has been obtained. 

(3) Therefore, it costs more than twice as much to produce 
to-day subsistence for two days (or one day’s subsistence and 
one day’s capital) than to produce to-day subsistence for one 
day only. 

(4) When surplus wealth has been created, it must be 
saved,— be actually devoted to productive functions,— to 
become capital. Saving necessitates a further prolongation 
of decreasingly productive labor, if any immediate gratifica- 
tions in addition to subsistence are to be enjoyed. That is, 
not only must wealth, in addition to immediate subsistence, 
be created, but, this surplus being converted into capital, a 
further fund must be created for immediate enjoyments. 
Individuals may do without immediate enjoyments; but not 
all individuals may if capital is to increase continuously in 
amount, since without immediate enjoyments there would be 
no use for wealth in excess of subsistence, and no need to 
increase capital beyond the amount necessary to maintain sub- 
sistence. Saving, therefore, considered as cost, resolves into 
the prolongation of increasingly irksome and decreasingly pro- 
ductive labor. 

(5) Consequently, capital has a higher cost of production 
than has produce for immediate consumption, because all 
wealth, in addition to subsistence, is necessarily created by 
labor already weary from the effort of creating produce for 
immediate consumption, and because the conversion of surplus 
wealth into capital by saving involves a further prolongation 
of the diminishingly productive labor. 
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(6) This extra cost, distributed over the consumption of 
capital, may be regarded as the cost of production of eco- 
nomic interest. If the accumulator of capital employs it 
himself, he gets back the cost of accumulation in economic 
interest. If he lends the capital, he gets back the cost of 
accumulation in loan interest. 

(7) To sum up, economic interest is not a gratuity to the 
owner of capital. It has a cost of production that is borne in 
advance by the person who accumulates the capital. 

If this conclusion is sound, it disposes absolutely of the 
question of the justice of interest on loans. It throws out of 
the court of science what has been, since the days of Aquinas, 
one of the chief averments of communistic and anarchistic 
doctrine. 

A concrete example or two may be helpful. 

A farmer needs new implements; a fence has gone to pieces, 
making one of his best pastures useless; a peat-bed tempts 
him to improve a poor meadow. Working ten hours a day 
with the old tools, and leaving the pasture vacant and the 
meadow unimproved, he obtains a living, and no more. Work- 
ing an additional and extra-wearisome four hours, he rebuilds 
the fence, covers the meadow with peat, and does teaming for 
money wages, with which he buys new farm implements. He 
becomes a capitalist by means of overtime labor. A mechanic 
perfects an invention that makes him a stockholder, director, 
and superintendent in a great corporation. How? Only by 
toiling at night over his drawings and models after a day 
of bread-earning labor in the shop. The manufacturer, 
running his mill six or seven hours a day, could make a living 
for himself and his employees. To accumulate capital for him- 
self, and pay to the operatives wages that shall contain, in 
addition to present subsistence, an increment of capital or 
savings, he must run the mill eight, ten, or twelve hours. In 
factories and mines and in the operation of railroads, the 
increasing rate of cost involved in each additional hour of 
labor, after the first five or six, is often concealed. Not 
infrequently, it is thrown upon the employees without compen- 
sation. To this extent, there is truth in Karl Marx’s indict- 
ment of modern capitalistic production. In those employments 
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in which trades-union influence is strong, the real facts are dis- 
closed in the customary payment of an extra rate per hour for 
overtime work. 

In short, no way has ever been discovered whereby capital 
can be created except by working additional hours of increas- 
ing weariness and diminishing productiveness after immediate 
subsistence has been won. Capital itself, once created, in- 
creases the productiveness of such additional labor; and there- 
fore the rate of loan interest tends towards a minimum. 

When individuals in accumulating capital do without imme- 
diate enjoyments, saving is an exchange of present goods for 
future goods. Considered as a part of the cost of production 
of capital, saving here becomes that difference between the 
future value and the present worth of future goods on which 
Professor Béhm-Bawerk rests his theory of loan interest. 
Following out the foregoing line of thought, may we go 
beyond the psychological data as assumed by Professor Bohm- 
Bawerk, and resolve it into strictly economic facts? Why is 
the present worth of future goods less than the value of an 
equal quantity of similar goods ready for immediate consump- 
tion? To a considerable extent, future goods can be made 
present goods by extra labor. The coat that was to be done 
in a fortnight can be made ready in two or three days by pro- 
longed labor at night. If great stocks of cotton prints were 
destroyed by fire, the market would be quickly replenished by 
overtime labor. Why, then, the low present worth of future 
goods? Obviously, because of the abnormal cost of making 
them present goods. To the full extent that a shortening of 
the period of production is possible, future goods have a low 
present worth as compared with present goods solely because 
of the additional cost of doing to-day what would be done 
more easily and naturally to-morrow ; and this additional cost 
is the normal measure of the difference between the future 
value and the present worth of future goods. 


Frankuin H. Gippines. 
Bryn Mawr COLLzEGeE. 
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THE LATE COPPER SYNDICATE. 


Beginning in October, 1887, a bevy of French speculators 
manipulated in copper one of the most gigantic and long-lived 
corners yet recorded. It lasted nearly eighteen months, and 

uring its continuance impressed upon the commodity in all 

e markets of the world a purely arbitrary price. So notable 

_ an economic phenomenon deserves to be registered and studied. 

The enterprise originated with M. Secretan, head director 
of the Société Industrielle et Commerciale des Métaux, which 
for short we shall call the Metal Company. It was a manu- 
facturing corporation, consuming more copper than any other 
establishment on the Continent; and its first purchases were 
simply for its own use, to utilize the extraordinarily low price 
of £39 per ton. But, witnessing the swift advance caused by 
their own act, and encouraged by a most successful venture in 
tin, M. Secretan and his associates proceeded to buy all the 
visible stocks of copper, to hold for a rise. It seemed a pro- 
pitious time. Consumption was advancing upon production. 
The total copper in Europe and afloat on October 31, 1887,— 
namely, 48,503 tons,— was less by 14,324 tons than it had 
been a year before, with some prospect, not destined to be 
quite realized however, that the world’s production for the 
year would fall below that of 1886, as this had below that 
of 1885. 


YEARLY PRODUCTION OF COPPER, TONS. 


1887 1886 1885 1882 1879 
224,273 216,936 226,892 181,622 151,963 


The then existing tendency to a decline in the apparent 
stock is more perfectly exhibited in the following: — 


COPPER IN EUROPE AND AFLOAT, 1887. 


End of January, . . 63,290 tons. EndofJune, .. . 50,947 tons. 
February, . . 59,546 July,. . . . 61,972 
March, . . . Same August, . . 52,256 
April, . . . 86,172 September, . 49,176 
May, .. . « 54,770 October, . . 48,503 


The course of prices during 1887 down to October 8 is 
shown by the following: — 
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LONDON PRICES OF COPPER, 1887. 


£ 8. da. & 8.d, 
January7, ... 39100 June4, .... 39 590 
February 4,. . . 38139 July2,. . « « « 0 18 
March5,... . 39 63 August6, .. . 39189 
April2, ... . 89126 September2, . . 40 39 
May6,.. see 39 39 October8, .. . 39176 


The average prices for the first days of the months had 
been, for 1879, £57 11s.; for 1882, £67 0s. 6d.; for 1885, £44 
1s. 6d.; for 1886, £40 6s. For the whole year 1887, this figure 
was £42 8s. As one would expect from these statistics, copper 
speculators were selling short, or, in the London Zconomist’s 
statelier phrase, “ operating for the fall.” 

M. Secretan’s scheme required him of course to make terms , 
with the American copper producers, from whom the world 
expected about 40 per cent. of its annual supply. The next 
most important engagement entered into was with the great 
Rio Tinto Company, owning in the Province of Huelva, Spain, 
the most lucrative copper property in the world. A contract 
was also arranged with the two Cape copper companies, the 
Société covenanting to take their entire output for three years 
at £70 a ton, 15 cents a pound, giving them the option of 
renewal at the end of that period. The American mine- 
owners, except Mr. Haggin of the Anaconda, were to receive, 
for three years, £61 10s. per ton, or about 13 cents a pound, 
with half profits on prices realized over this; the Spanish, for 
two years, £65, or 14 cents. With the Anaconda interest, no 
permanent arrangement was made till early in 1889, but 
instead two contracts, of six months each, covering 1888, 
averaging £68 10s. the ton. The height of these prices, doom- 
ing the scheme beforehand, was due to the rise which the ; 
Metal Company’s own buying had started. 

The company thus put in control of from 80 to 85 per cent. 
of the world’s copper product had a capital of £1,000,000; but 
of this it controlled unencumbered not over £120,000, £800,000 
having been raised on debentures, and the rest gone for its 
building and the good will of the firms it succeeded. M. 
Secretan, therefore, through M. Denfert-Rochereau, one of the 
Metal Company’s directors, appealed for financial support to 
the Comptoir d’Escompte, of which this gentleman was man- 
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ager. The Comptoir, next to the Bank of France the most 
powerful banking establishment in France, gave its first guar- 
antee in December, 1887, on contracts with the Anaconda. 
Other indorsements followed on January 4 and March 4, 1888. 

Some time in November, 1887, a syndicate of sixteen capital- 
ists * was formed, who undertook to aid the Metal Company 
by advancing upon copper £2,210,000 for periods of from one 
to three years. This syndicate, an unincorporated affair, not 
legally responsible, must not be confounded with the Metal 
Company. Certain of the Paris Rothschilds were in it, along 
with controlling representatives of the Crédit Lyonnais and 
the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas. The Comptoir d’Es- 
compte was to act as the syndicate’s banker, calling for the 
funds as needed to pay for the copper, receiving the copper 
warrants in return, and holding these on the syndicate’s behalf. 
Of the syndicate stock, the Metal Company took £600,000, and 
M. Secretan himself £48,000. Neither, however, responded to 
the first call for 20 per cent., their proportions being advanced 
by the Comptoir, and this without any margin upon which to 
protect itself, should copper fall. In March, five foreign com- 
panies joined the syndicate, increasing its total power to make 
advances by £210,000. 

The Comptoir presently demanded another instalment of 
20 per cent. Not till March 13, 1888, were the Comptoir’s 
relations with the syndicate and the Metal Company indicated 
in its minutes, the adventure being till then apparently man- 
aged by MM. Secretan and Denfert-Rochereau alone. On 
March 13, 1888, M. Denfert-Rochereau, by misrepresentation, 
as was afterwards alleged, secured the Comptoir’s authority 
to guarantee two new American contracts, involving £80,000 
or more, and covering a period of three years. March 27, it 
guaranteed still further contracts of the Metal Company with 
the Cape people, with the Tharsis, the Mason & Barry, and 
other corporations. 

The Metal Company was now in high feather. On March 10, 
its directors held a meeting, at which it was announced that, 
with a capital of £1,000,000, and all contingencies provided 
for, the profits for the year had been nearly £676,000. 


* Two withdrew before February, 1888; but one new one came in. 
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£120,000 was set apart for a dividend of 12 per cent, 
M. Secretan, whom rotation should have retired from the 
management, was.re-elected amid the utmost enthusiasm. The 
capital stock was doubled by the issue of 50,000 new shares 
of £20 (500 francs) each, at £30, or a premium of 50 per cent., 
all subscribed by old holders, who were given priority. Before 
this, the shares, par 500 francs, had been worth 1,220 francs; 
and they stood at 900 francs even after the new were out, 
continuing at about the same figure till December, 1888. On 
the following March 28, they were at 30 francs, and the debent- 
ures of 500 francs a share, at 75. 

Already the piling up of copper was ominous. The Comp- 
toir was driven to a further 20 per cent. call, though guaran- 
teeing at the same time a £3,120,000 contract with Rio Tinto 
By May 31, 1888, the Comptoir’s effective advances amounted 
to £5,554,000, of which £1,124,000 were unsecured. At the 
end of June, it had to ask the syndicate’s permission to pledge 
some of the latter’s warrants held by it, as a basis for loans 
at the Bank of France and elsewhere. The last of July its 
unsecured advances had risen to £2,320,000, by the end of 
October to £2,780,000, at the end of the year to £8,480,000, 
the total quantity now footing up £6,880,000. It would at 
this time have refused to go further, had not M. Secretan 
declared that such a stand must bring instant collapse. 

What, meantime, had been the statistical history of copper ? 
The syndicate could not have bought during 1888 less than 
160,000 tons out of a world production of 260,000, nor paid 
less than £9,000,000 therefor. The copper in Europe and 
afloat had increased, according to the elaborate estimate of 
the New York Engineering and Mining Journal, by a total 
output for 1888 of over 250,000 tons against only 225,000 for 
1887, the bulk of the addition being due to the United States, 
which produced 105,850 tons, or 274 per cent. more than in 
1887. The increase in the Lake Superior district was about 
15 per cent.; that in Montana, 25. The output of Anaconda 
alone reached 28,000 tons, a quantity which only Rio Tinto 
exceeded. In England and France, the supplies for 1888 
nearly doubled the deliveries. The visible supply for Europe 
at the end of 1888 was 104,000 tons against 42,000 twelve 
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months before, and more by over 65,000 tons than at any 
previous corresponding date. These figures do not include 
the increased stocks at the Spanish mines, nor the supply in 
the United States, which rose in 1888 from about 18,000 tons 
to about 35,000. In brief, the world’s production of copper 
for 1888 outran its consumption by from 79,000 to 85,000 tons, 
or about one-third of a year’s product. 

So soon as a solid corner was known to have been formed, 
prices leaped from less than £40 a ton to over £80. Early in 
January, 1888, Chili bars commanded £85 12s. 6d., but, upon 
offers by the syndicate at £85, fell again, then hovering 
between £70 and £80, up or down, as the syndicate sold or 
abstained. The fall was probably allowed in order to improve 
terms with copper companies not yet in the ring. 

London, always before this the centre of the copper interest, 
hated the syndicate. Here the bears were at all times strong 
and active. But the syndicate fought them day by day, and 
it was interesting to note in the varying differences between 
spot and future prices the measure of its power. Spite of 
the mastery which it on the whole maintained, futures de- 
preciated more and more through the year; yet there were 
moments when the bears were badly off. At one time, futures 
were quoted even higher than cash sales. August squeezed 
the bears terribly. In September, they could not cover at all, 
and the syndicate price per ton rose to £115. The few other 
holders, however, sold for less, and realized much profit at 
its expense. The American market scarcely fluctuated at all, 
being firmly in Secretan’s grasp. The average price of Chili 
bars on the first days of months was nearly twice as high in 
1888 as in 1887; namely, £82 7s. 6d. against £42 3s. 

While the high prices, as we have seen, swelled production, 
they of course lowered consumption. The United States 
used in 1888 some 14,000 tons less copper than in 1887; 
England and France, apparently, 37,478 tons less. As, how- 
ever, a great deal of old copper had been worked up,— 5,000 
tons, it is thought, in England and France alone,—and as 
smelters had bought heavily when prices began to rise in 
the autumn of 1887 for use in 1888, the actual consumption 
must have been considerably larger than the apparent. Good 
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authorities place the difference at 20,000 tons, making the 
true deficit in congumption for 1888 about 19,500 tons. India 
took in 1888 18,400 tons less than in 1887; and the total export 
from England, considering as not exported the stock held in 
bond in France, but belonging in Liverpool, was 27,723 tons. 

With the opening of the present year, the syndicate’s woes 
became pronounced. Sellers in open market began giving a 
preferential rate of £1 a ton to other buyers. For a time 
these sold again to the syndicate, pocketing the goodly ad- 
vance ; but at length would not risk this, and gave up buying. 
February 1 saw the syndicate under a load of 150,000 tons of 
copper, which, to be whole, it must sell for £68 per ton. The 
able and exhaustive report of the world’s copper production 
for 1888, published by the Engineering and Mining Journal 
of January 12, dissipated hope of securing such a price. At 
the end of January the syndicate ceased to buy futures, and 
on March 1 to buy at all. 

In January, the Comptoir d’Escompte borrowed £840,000 
for the Metal Company. On February 5, it parted with 
warrants amounting to £1,520,000, that the Metal Company 
itself might float a loan of £1,000,000. During this month, 
with much difficulty, a Société Auxiliaire des Métaux was 
formed, to relieve the old. It had 8,000 shares of £200 each, 
few subscribing who were not interested already. The Metal 
Company alone took 60 per cent. of the stock, the Comptoir 
1,000 shares. Nearly all the clear aid came from Swiss banks 
and bankers, who accepted 450 shares. The new concern was 
to have become responsible for 75,000 tons of copper at £72 
a ton,—a great relief. But by no means this amount was 
ever transferred. 

The whole capital of the Comptoir was now locked up in 
copper, whereof £2,713,000 worth would vanish into air, should 
the metal, as seemed imminent, drop to £40 the ton; while 
it also stood pledged for payment on 820,000 tons of futures. 
On March 5, M. Denfert-Rochereau, who had involved the 
institution against the earnest opposition of its conservative 
directors, committed suicide. A furious run on the bank, 
kept up for the next two days, drained away its entire deposit, 
it being saved from closing its doors only by a loan of £4,000,- 
000 from the Bank of France. 
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The action of the Bank of France, though hasty and much 
criticised, was justified as localizing the crisis. The govern- 
ment itself had urged it. The collateral, which there had 
been hardly time to examine, consisted in copper warrants 
made over to it by banks that had already advanced upon the 
same. But the Bank, whose statutes forbade it to loan for 
over three months, insisted on broader margins than had at 
first been allowed; namely, from 15 to 20 per cent., which 
made it safe only down to £52 a ton. As there was, therefore, 
no hope for the old Comptoir, a liquidator was appointed to 
wind up its affairs. A like fate befell also its original tempter, 
the Metal Company. 

“Good merchantable copper” (the standard of quotation 
since November last, instead of Chili bars) sold up to £76 so 
late as March 2. After that date, its course was as follows: — 


‘March 9, £55. 

March 16, £50; £51. 

March 28, £41 12s. 6d. (since the 16th it had been at £35). 
March 30, £39 10s. 

April 6, £40 10s.; £41. 

April 18, the same. 

April 20, £37 ; £87 5s. 

April 27, £38; £38 5s. 

May 4, £39. 

May 24, £40 (for both spot and futures). 
May 27, £41 15s. (£41 10s. for futures). 
June 1, £40 17s.; £41. 


From the day of the “crash,” the great copper producers 
and dealers have bent all their energies to the work of prevent- 
ing the hoard gathered by the syndicate from being thrown 
upon the market,—a mission in which they have thus far 
succeeded. 

This history presents some specific points of economic 
interest. 

1. Were Bagehot still with us, he would use it as an im- 
pressive lesson in the mobility of capital and labor. How 
quickly, with rise of prices, did moribund mining companies 
find work enough, no-profits ones declare dividends, and those 
already busy set out new plant. The above figures of surplus 
production tell the story. 
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2. Men of business, at least in France, are not infallible. It 
should have been certain beforehand that the copper “com- 
bine,” so rickety; with no power, as genuine trusts have, to 
limit production, cguld not permanently continue prices thus 
excessively above the normal level. Stronger organization, 
less greed, or death,—these were the alternatives. There is 
no evidence that M. Secretan and his confidants canvassed the 
possibilities of copper production with any care, To the real 
causes of the rise when they began buying, or to the effect 
thereof on disused and poor mines, their eyesight did not 
reach. The myopia spread to some of the world’s greatest 
financiers. And whence, at last, came the awakening vision ? 
Apparently not from mercantile thinkers, least of all from men 
pecuniarily interested in the speculation. The facts indicate 
that, more than aught else, the searching and unanswerable 
exposé of copper affairs by the Engineering and Mining 
Journal last January 12 brought it. Such advised, fearless, 
and disinterested criticism of industrial problems cannot be 
too strongly commended. Sycophancy and passion are in 
these discussions peculiarly out of place. 

8. We see, again, the power of irresponsible capital, when 
massed and unscrupulously used, The copper combination 
was one of the very loosest order; yet, defying the economic 
harmonies, it for almost a year and a half kept the price of a 
world commodity not far from 100 per cent. above what it 
would naturally have been. For the United States, the arbi- 
trary advance was not so great as this; but, according to the 
sober estimate of the Journal just referred to, it was at least 
5 cents on each of the 250,000,000 pounds of our copper 
bought by the syndicate, making a $12,500,000 increase “in 
the value of our copper production and stock over a normal 
figure.” Of this, the American copper producers got, in 
unearned profits, $8,000,000,— $2,000,000 from the syndicate 
(virtually an export duty on the copper sent to Europe) and 
$6,000,000 from the pockets of the American consumers of 
copper. Losses through interruption to business and the pain- 
ful retardation of electrical science we can only mention. 
“Vengeance has come,” it is said. But vengeance is not 
restitution. Nothing has occurred or can occur to redress the 
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evils which have been suffered. Rather must the normal state 
of the copper industry be restored, if at all, through fresh 
paroxysms, perhaps worse than the past. 

4, Let it not be understood that the copper corner has been 
definitively ruptured. Prices are not yet normal: a monopoly 
market remains. Till yon pyramid of copper is disposed of, 
we cannot know where we are. The old contracts, always 
contrary to French law, are, of course, repudiated; but an 
understanding is, on good authority, said to have been arrived 
at, including even Mr. Haggin, owner of the Anaconda, which 
fixes the price of good merchantable brands at 12 cents.* 
Mere agreements of this sort are always difficult to maintain, 
and, in copper, will be doubly so now that so many new pro- 
ducers have been mustered in and the appetite of the old so 
whetted, To a regular trust it must and will come at last. 
Nor has aught taken place to indicate that a Copper Trust, 
organized like the Standard Oil Trust, with its energy and its 
relentless methods, would fail. - 
E. Bens. ANDREWS. 
CorNnELL UNIVERSITY. 


*From advices so late as June 12, this agreement appears to be limited to the 
United States and to the present month. Copper authorities here protest that 
producers have formed no arrangement to limit output, but the reverse is per- 
sistently rumored in Paris. Work at the lake mines is said to be proceeding at 
full blast; yet some verisimilitude is lent to the Paris reports by the fact that 
our real difficulty in coming to terms with Rio Tinto is understood to have con- 
cerned the limitation not of our production, but of our exportation. Paris banks 
and bankers still hold their 175,000 tons of copper, while 40,000 tons lie hoarded in 
the United States. Sales are few, would-be buyers evidently expecting prices to 
fall still further. 
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TABLE B. 
PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERS IN SIX REPRESENTATIVE TRADES- 


UNIONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYED BENEFIT. 
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Per cent./Per cent./Per cent.|Per cent./Per cent./Per cent. 
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TABLE C. 


UNIONS AT THE END OF EACH YEAR AND IN MAY, 1889. 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS BELONGING TO SIX REPRESENTATIVE TRADES~ 



































g 
ate l ¢ ldal ee | 3 
= =) o 

5 $3 = eae | 28 | 

Year. ¢ a” . L2s He S & 

& | 6 | se | S82 | 68 | Fe 

FI om Saa ES = E 

FS o = & 8 

MB. we ww 12,553 cece 5,685 2,300 eese 

reer 20,935 618 7,973 2,650 ccee 

1005... ew we oe 1984 5,670 10,604 2,800 coos 
|. ee 34,711 10,178 8,994 3,350 4,006 
>, 44,032 14,917 12,336 4,200 14,352 
Mme ec cee ee 44,692 17,764 11,580 5,100 12,583 
BL. ww we ewe 46,101 18,765 11,301 5,300 12,593 
Mee © ee @ « 20, 11,448 5,660 13,304 
> Se 50,418 22,839 11,917 5,850 14,203 
Mee 6 6 0 @ 50,681 24,784 12,415 6,175 13,661 
. eee ee 1,689 25,781 12,376 6,435 13,969 
| ee ee 52,019 24,979 6,585 3,724 
wee eee e 1,869 25,497 11,718 7,025 14,305 
ee es 53,740 25,050 12,202 7,400 14,214 

1889 eS ae 25,406 12,641 Ty 









TABLE D. 


UNIONS RECEIVING SUPERANNUATION BENEFIT. 


PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERS IN SEVEN REPRESENTATIVE TRADES- 












































# |g E 3 
" 7) s oc, . S. 8 
ei ee | fe | 2 | dee! Ge | i, 
Year. 3 a> z FS $3 PAS 
3 Eg E Pe) S35 a3 FE 
: _ 2 e & 
o Q E a s} < 
1080 Per cent./Per cent.|Per cent./Per cent./Per cent./Per cent.|Per cent. 
185... 0.3 eoee ecco 0.80 ecece seee 
1860... 0.6 cece 0.24 0.95 sese eoee eves 
1865... 0.8 eee 0.59 0.86 sees sees “eee 
1870... 12 0.09 0.74 1.70 cose esee seas 
187%... 11 0.09 0.82 1 0.54 cose ese 
1880... 2.1 0.16 1.4 2.10 0.90 0.80 “ann 
1881... @.20 1.7 2. 0.82 0.81 .06 
1882... 2.4 0.28 1.6 0.70 0.83 -20 
1838... 2.4 0.36 1.4 0.72 1.1 24 
186... 2.6 0.43 1.5 2.80 0.78 11 .33 
1885... 2.7 0.55 15 3.00 0.88 1.1 37 
1886... 2.8 0.66 1.7 3.60 1.00 1.2 55 
wey... 2.9 0.77 18 3.94 1.36 1.2 63 
1888... 3.0 . 1.9 3.97 1.40 1.2 15 




















